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By GENERAL BOOTH, of the Salvation Army. 


Tilustrated, With Colored Chart. S8vo, 
316 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.50, Post Free, 


This book, in which is announced and de- 
scribed a marvellous undertaking of the Salva- 
tion Army, involving an outlay of $5,000,000, and 
towards which amount, it is reported, subscrip- 
tions are pouring iu from all parts of Great 
Britain, ** sounds a note,’ says The Review of Re- 
views, ** that will reverberate round the world.” 
It has everywhere created a profound sensation, 
and enlisted the deepest interest. 

It was issued in London on Oct. 20th. 
Within three hours the first largeedition was all 
sold ; and on Oct, 22d, the list of individual sub- 
scribers to its appeal, at Salvation Headquar- 
ters, already numbered 3,000. 

Archdeacon Farrar, Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker, of 
London, and others have preached sermons in 
favor of the scheme, and operations under its 
provisions have already been commenced. 


The Review of Reviews, London, says: ** No 
such book so comprehensive in its scope, so dar- 
ing in its audacity,and yet so simple and prac- 
tical in its proposals has appeared in these 
times. Even if no nation whatever were to fol- 
low immediately on the lines laid down by Gen- 
era) Booth, it cannot fail to have the most 
momentous consequence. . . . It willbe the 
most epoch-making book that the world has seen 
for many a long day. Our children and our chil- 
dren’s children will not see the end of the chain 
of transforming influences that will be set in 
motion this month. . . . No one who reads 
Genera] Booth’s book can venture to assert that 
the Ace of Faith has passed ; and, whilethe Age 
oe remains, the Age of Miracles is still 
with us.* 


The Daily Telegraph, London, says: “The 
Geveral’s firm faith in the possibility of his 
scheme curries the reader away. . .. The 
world has never yet been cured by pessimism.” 


The Daily News, London, says: ‘* There is 
something eee in the grandeurand com- 
ya eg of thescheme. As an effective effort 

t islike the day-dream of a philanthropist, re- 
vised by a practical man.” 


The Chronicle, London, says: * We are 
farced to the conclusion that,as faras the lapsed 
masses are concerned, the Gospel of Christianity 
has lest in our day its power and charm. When 
we consider its past resources, Booth’s project 
puts the State Church in a very disagreeable 
position.”’ 





The Light of the Worl. 


By*EDWIN ARNOLD, 


(Author of “ The Light of Asia.”’) 


Cloth, Illustrated. 250 pp. Price $1.75, post free. 


Mr. Arnold has been assisted in this work by 
an American poet, and the annotation is the 
joint work of Sir Edwin and an American expert 
in Oriental literature. The introduction to the 
volume is from the pen of Richard Henry Stod- 
dard. The book will be illustrated with repro- 
ductions of Hoffman’s celebrated paintings, 
arrangements for this purpose having been 
made with the holders of the foreign copyrights 
on Hoffman's paintings. 

The reproductions are made in this country 
and are covered by American copyright. Copy- 
right for America will protect the entire work, 
including the poem itself, this being; rendered 
possible by the collaboration of Sir Edwin 
with an American writer. The original manu- 
script isin the hands of the American publish- 
ers, Funk & Wagnalls. 

This book is published first in America. Funk 


& WaaGnatis, New York, Exclusive Publishers 
for America. 
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WILLIAM E. DODGE: 
The Christian Merchant. 


By CARLOS MARTYN, D.D. 

Though a prince of trade, William E. Dodge 
found time for a thousand interests outside of 
his counting-room ; and these, instead of inter- 
fering with his business, worked into and tem- 
pered it. Thus he wasas eminent as a planter 
of schools, founder of churches, patron of col- 
leges, helper of men and patriot, as he was well 
known in commerce. 

12mo, cloth, 349 pp. $1.50, post free. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS: 
The Agitator. 


By CARLOS MARTYN. 


In an appendix is given in full three of Mr. Phillips’ 
masterpieces of eloquence, viz., the famous lectures 
on The Lost Arts, the lecture on Daniel O° Connell 
andthe Phi Beta Kappa Oration at Harvard. 

Hon. ABraM 8S. Hewitt: ‘‘ Has thecharm ofromance 

I do not know of any novel which has 
given me so much pleasure for many years 
as I shall recommend all my friends to read 
the book.” 

MaJ. Gen. O. O. Howarp: * Delights my heart.” 

U.S. Senator Frye: *‘It is profoundly interesting.” 

Gro. Wa. Curtis: ‘‘ Have read life of Phillips with 
the deepest sympathy.” 

12mo, cloth, 591 pp. $1.50, post free. 
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The Salvation Army. 


A volume furnishing every needful particular 
concerning this growing organization of over 
1.0006,000 adherents in Great Britain and the 
United States is now ready, ‘Beneath Two 

. The Aim, Methods of Work and History 
of the Salvation Army.” By Maud B. Booth, 
wife of Gen. Ballington Booth, Marshal Com- 
manding United States Forces. 12mo, cloth, 288 
pp. Price, $1.00; postfree. Funk & Wagnalls 
publishers, 18 and 20 Astor place, N.Y. 





Literal Translation of the Bible. 


The literal and idiomatic English translation 
of the Bible, by Robert Young, LL.D., author of 
thegreat * Analytical Concordance to the Bible,” 
differs from all other versions, and is an import- 
ant translation. Many infidel arzumentsagainst 
some of the leading doctrines of the Bible are at 
once answerea simply by the correct rendering 
of the Hebrew phrases. Octavo, cloth. Price, 
$4.00, postage free. Funk & Wagnalls, Publish- 
ers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 
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Or Six Thousand Historical Articles, Illus- 
trating 30,000 Topics. For Lawvers, 
Lecturers, Writers for the Press, Stu- 
dents, and all who have occasion to 
use Illustrations drawn from History. 
By Rev. Charles E. Little, author of 
**Biblical Lights and Side Lights.” 


*“* These ‘ Lights’ are a galaxy taken exclusive- 
ly from standard Histories and Biographies. 
They consist of Facts, Incidents, Examples and 
Precedents selected for illustrative purposes, and 
chiefly from the Civilized Races of Antiquity 
and the American and English people. The Sub- 
jects relate to Religious, Social and Political Life, 
to Moral and Civil Government,etc. The histo- 
rian’s name is appended to every quotation. 
There are no fugitive anecdotes in the work.” 

Complete in one volume, 8vo, 900 pages 


Prices, Cloth, $5 ; Sheep, $6.50 ; transportation free. 


_ Joseph Cook: ‘* There is admirable material in 
it for the feathers for a million arrows.” 


Abram S. Hewitt: ‘It is altogether the best 
historical reference book ever published.”’ 
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The Reviews. 
POLITICAL, 


MR. LECKY’S LAST VOLUMES. 
Justin McCarthy, M. P. 
Contemporary Review, London, November. 

THE seventh and eighth volumes of Mr. Lecky’s “ History 
of England in the Eighteenth Century” must be a sad disap- 
pointment to his allies and admirers in the Unionist party. 
The members of that party naturally like to be “ personally 
conducted ” through the tangled brakes of history,and for a 
time had looked upon Mr. Leckyas their Heaven-sent con- 
ductor. Mr. Lecky had written, nearly twenty years ago, a 
book called “ The Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland,” 
which created a deep sensation. Mr. Lecky, as the author of 
“The Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in 
Europe,” and “ The History of European Morals from Au- 
gustus to Charlemagne,” had become accepted in all circles 
as a great philosophical historian, who surveyed the struggles 
of human life from the lofty tower of the thinker and the 
sage ; to whom the battles of parties were but as the strife of 
the kites and the crows. Now, in his ‘“‘ Leaders of Public 
Opinion in Ireland,” the philosophical historian had, out of 
his very philosophy, vindicated the Nationailentes of Ireland, 











and at a time when that cause was down at its lowest depth 
of weakness, inactivity and unpopularity. No one supposed 
for a moment that Mr. Lecky was a partisan of the Irish Na- 
tional cause. If he had been, his book would have been far 
less odious to all good Tories and all reactionary Whigs. It 
happened, asa mere coincidence, that at the time the book 
appeared, the Irish Home Rule movement had just begun un- 
der that name to assert its existence. The lift which the 
book gave to the movement was of the utmost importance 
among educated men, and those who are willing to be guided 
by educated men. It is no exaggeration to say that it became 
impossible to laugh at Irish grievances, or treat Home Rule 
as a sick dream, when once Mr. Lecky’s.volume had seen the 
light. 

Years went on,and no one had reason to think that Mr. 
Lecky had changed his opinions. He wrote one article in 
reply to Mr. Froude’s book, “ The English in Ireland.” I 
remember the general purport and force of one fine sentence, 
in which he denounced the sort of historian who thought it 
his duty to stand beside the victims of tyranny as they went 
on their way to the scaffold, and curse them as they passed, 
A friend of mine,a member of the House of Commons, was 
so satisfied about Mr. Lecky’s opinions that he thought of 
appealing to him in 1885 to give the powerful aid of his pen 
to Mr. Gladstone's projected Home Rule measure. Suddenly 
Mr. Lecky flamed out upon the world as a thorough-going 
and impassioned Unionist. His appearance, as an opponent 
of Home Rule, did much injury to the movement, and it 
is no wonder that the Union should receive him with rap- 
ture. Were I one of them, I should have preferred his advo- 
cacy to the adhesion of all the noble dukes and noble mar- 
quises who rallied round Lord Salisbury. | know not how Mr. 
Lecky’s change of opinion came about; but I am quite sure 
it was the result of serious and sincere conviction. 

Years went on again, and it became known that Mr. Lecky 
was about to publish the concluding volumes of his “ England 
in the Eighteenth Century,” and that they would deal with 
the Irish Question,—with Grattan’s Parliament and the 
Catholic question, with the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam and 
the Rebellion of ‘98. Newspapers stated that Mr, Lecky had 
obtained access to a great mass of State papers, correspond- 
ence, etc., which had never been seen by any but official eyes 
before. Nothing seemed more likely, and, in fact, Mr. Lecky 
has seen much that no historian ever saw before. Instantly 
the Unionists assumed that now the whole question of Home 
Rule was to be settled forever,—now it would be shown that 
all Irish movements meant separation and no compromise, 
that Grattan’s Parliament would have been unworthy of Da- 
homey, and that the Union was obtained by the persuasive 
force of enlightened argument and virtuous example. 

The great majority of Unionists, who knew little or nothing 
of the history of Ireland, had no clear idea of what they 
wanted Mr. Lecky to prove, beyond the hope that he would 
prove all the Irish leaders, past and present, to be the worst 
men that ever lived, Mr. Gladstone alone excepted. But, of 
course, there are some highly educated and thoughtful men 
among the Liberal Unionists, who knew the weak points of 
their case, and who turned their eyes especially to certain 
passages of history. WerelI one of the Unionists, 1 should 
have looked to Mr. Lecky’s volumes for new light on three 
subjects in especial, which for clearness I may put in the 
form of questions. First: Was the Society of United Irish- 
men got up as an unconstitutional organization? Second: 
Did the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam make the rebellion inevita- 
ble? Third: Was the Union carried by help of terrorism and 
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corruption? Now, if Mr. Lecky could prove that the Society 
of United Irishmen was got up asa rebellious organization— 
that the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam had nothing to do with 
the outbreak of the rebellion, and that the Union was carried 
by fair means—I admit that the Unionists would have 
good cause to exult. I should still hold Home Rule to be the 
only advantageous, and, in the long run, the only endurable, 
form of government for Ireland, as a part of the British Em-. 
pire ; but I admit that it would have been a splendid stroke 
for the Unionist cause, had Mr. Lecky’s investigations enabled 
him to answer these three questions as the leading Unionists 
would wish them answered. 

But Mr. Lecky answers these questions just as any fair and 
honest historian must answer them. His later investigations 
have discovered nothing to alter the view of the facts ex- 
pressed in his“ Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland.” He finds 
that the Society of United Irishmen was formed asa constitu- 
tional body, and for the sole purpose of agitating in favor of 
Catholic Emancipation and a reformed Irish Parliament. He 


finds that any chancesthere might have been of avoiding a 


rebellion were “ immensely diminished ” by the recall of Lord 
Fitzwilliam. He finds that it is “idle to dispute the essen- 
tially corrupt character of the means by which the Union was 
carried.” I am giving these three findings as the sumof Mr. 
Lecky’s conclusions. I do not mean to say that, incoming to 
these conclusions, he does not give full weight to all the con- 
siderations by which they might be modified. He sees, as 
every one must see, that there was a rebellious spirit abroad 
in many parts of Ireland, before the Society of United Irish- 
men was formed. He,therefore, will not say—a grave histo- 
rian could not say—that the granting of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion wouid necessarily have satisfied all the United Irishmen 
and rendered rebellion impossible. Yet he not only admits 
that the United Irishmen began as a constitutional organiza- 
tion, but insists that the proper policy would have been to 
grant their demands. In the same way, in condemning the 
mannerin which the Union was brought about, he admits 
that “there may be some difference of opinion about the 
necessity of the case,and some reasonable doubt about the 
particular forms of bribery that were employed.” In plain 
words he has found nothing to reverse, but everything to con- 
firm, the view of the historical facts which he took, when he 
published the volume which the whole political world ac- 
cepted as an argument for the Irish National cause. Every 
Irish Nationalist and every English Radical might 
well be content to go to the country on Mr. Lecky’s exposi- 
tion of the Irish Question. 





BUSINESS MEN IN POLITICS. 
Ex-SENATOR WARNER MILLER. 
North American Keview, New York, November. 


THE fundamental principles of our government should be 
taught in all our high-schools and colleges. This has been 
greatly neglected in the past; and only lately has the study 
been included in the curriculum of a few of our public schools. 
Much of the present disorder and unsettled condition of af- 
fairs in this country is due to an imperfect understanding or 
comprehension of the duties and powers of the government. 
Many wild and communistic theories are advocated by people 
who may be sincere and honest, yet who would never enter- 
tain such theories had they been carefully educated regarding 
the correct fundamental principles of government. Anar- 
chism, socialism, communism, nihilism, and all forms of per- 
nicious doctrines flourish in despotic countries, where the 
people are purposely kept in ignorance of the science of gov- 
ernment, and are not allowed any voice in the management 
of affairs. A State in which the masses of the people are 
educated will be a well-governed State. 

The theory sometimes advanced that any man is fit to hold 





a public office is erroneous. The men who hold office, whether 
it be in the administration of City, State or National govern- 
ment, should have ability and special fitness for their respec- 
tive positions. We have had more lawyers than any other 
class in public places in the past, because their training made 
them more familiar with the art of government; and they 
were perhaps better qualified to grapple with the legal and 
constitutional questions arising during the last twenty or 
thirty years than men of any other walk of life. But there is 
no longer any necessity or reason for giving preference to 
lawyers in selecting men to represent us in our legislatures, 
or to hold other public offices. The great fundamental and 
constitutional questions are practically settled, and no longer 
to any extent in politics. 

The great problems for the present generation of statesmen 
to grapple with are commercial and business questions. We 
have reached an era in our development when the purely pro- 
fessional men should be succeeded, in both our State and 
National legislatures, by practical and experienced business 
men. They are more competent to deal with the live ques- 
tions of the hour than any other class. On a purely legal 
question, I should prefer to have the judgment of a Webster 
or a Story, but on a commercial or business matter, the opin- 
ion of a practical business man would be worth more than 
the verdict of the highest legal talent obtainable. 

The whole question of government to-day stems to me to 
be, of constitutional rights under the law, taxation, and the 
development of the industries of the country. The men who 
are engaged in manufacturing, commerce, and transportation, 
being intelligent and educated men, are most competent to 
pass upon questions relating to their business, and quite as 
competent to consider the general questions of government 
as any lawyer, no matter how gifted, without practical ac- 
quaintance with our great industries. Questions like the 
opening and settlement of lands in the West, the tariff, min- 
ing, and marine, can be best acted on by men familiar with 
these subjects by their education and experience. In short, 


a great country like ours should have representatives of all 


the great industries in every legislative body, State or na- 
tional. 

The one class which it seems to me desirable to retire per- 
manently and for all time, is the professional politician. He 
has certainly outlived his usefulness, if he every had any— 
which I seriously doubt. To the professional politician we 
are indebted for the worst and most pernicious legislation on 
our statute-books. He probably never experienced in all his 
life a single patriotic impulse. He is in politics for what 
there is in it for him personally and for his friends. On mat- 
ters affecting the welfare of the people and the prosperity of 
the country, he does not consult his constituents as to their 
wishes; he does not even consult himself, but obeys blindly, 
and with a fidelity worthy of a better cause, the orders of 
some party boss who sits behind the screen and pulls the 
wires. The spectacle is most humiliating to all lovers of 
honest and clean government. The American people are 
long-suffering, but I believe they have reached a point where 
they are about to deal with the purely professional politician 
as he deserves. His continuation in public life is a disgrace 
to the country. 

It is gratifying to note, that there are signs of the downfall 
of the professional politician and his creator, the party boss, 
already inthe air. The deliverance cannot come too soon 
for the general good of the country. 

Business men are gradually making their appearance in all 
of our legislative halls. I realize, of course, that the average 
business man cannot give much time to canvassing for and 
holding office, but none should be excused from the primary 
work of seeing that good men are nominated and elected. 
There are a few business men to be found in every commun- 
ity, who have achieved success and who can afford to accept 
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public positions. It is at the primaries that the professional 
politician is strongest. He has held on for many years, 
through his diligent work there. Once driven out and de- 
feated at the primaries, the retirement of the professional 
politicians to private life will be a comparatively easy matter. 
Above all, therefore, business men should give their attention 
to primary politics. 

The influence of business men in our legislative bodies is 
already seen to advantage. A man who has earned a repu- 
tation for sagacity in business and financial circles is certain 
to have weight as a member of a legislative body. His fel- 
low-members look up to and defer to him on questions af- 
fecting the matters with which he is familiar. Three-fifths or 
more of the legislation to bé enacted in this country for the 
next twenty years will relate to the great commercial and 
business questions. There is nothing else in sight of more 
than passing importance. 

Shall the adjustment of these great problems be left to men 
who either have no practical acquaintance with them, or are 
unfitted, by reason of their subserviency to party dictation, to 
consider any question froma high and patriotic stand-point, 
or shall it be entrusted to men who, by training and experi- 
ence, have acquired a thorough mastery of these subjects? 
The question admits of but one intelligent and patriotic an- 
swer. The need of the hour is to retire the professional poli- 
tician and the party boss, and to place in power men who 
havea deep interest in the welfare of the country. Then, 
and nottill then, will the pending industrial and commercial 
questions be settled satisfactorily to the people of the States 
and the Nation. 


OUR ALLIANCES. 
LUIGI PALMA. 
Nuova Antologia, Rome, October. 


I HAVE never had the honor of taking part in the active 
political life of the nation. I do not belong tothe category of 
ex-ministers or ex-diplomatists; I am neither senator nor dep- 
uty; I have never been acandidate for the office of member of 
the House of Deputies; 1 am not the mouth-piece of any party 
or of any group; I am, politically, a simple student, and I 
intend only to say in public what J have thought in the silence 
of my study. 

The most celebrated and durable alliances of history have 
been made by States the most different in their religious and 
political opinions, and even in opposition to their religious 
and political opinions. The France of Francis I. and of its 
Most Christian Kings, was for a long timean ally of the Turks. 
The catholic France of Richelieu and Mazarin, a cruel perse- 
cutor of the Protestants on its own soil, held up for a long 
time the armed hands of Germany in the Thirty Years War: 
even allying itself with Gustavus Adolphus. By this policy 
France divided Germany, began to acquire Alsace and Lor- 
raine, and maintained its proponderance in Europe for more 
than two hundred years. Towards the end of the last cen- 
tury, the same France, and finally Spain, both monarchies and 
possessed of colonies, in order to humiliate and damage their 
rival, England, aided the rebellious English colonies, which 
have since become the Republic of the United States of 
America. Revolutionary France, near the close of the 
eighteenth century, declared that it wished to fraternize with 
other free peoples; in fact, it intended to conquer them. Its 
intentions were shown by its political action in Geneva, in 
Switzerland, and in Piedmont, which became French prov- 
inces; inthe rest of Italy, in Belgium, in Holland, in Germany. 
England, a constitutional and liberal State, in order to beat 
Napoleon, allied itself for a long time with the most absolute 
powers. In our century Russia and the United States, the 
most Opposite in their constitutional principles, have been 





and are the best of friends. Republican France in 1848 sent 
its soldiers against the Roman Republic of that day. Under 
our eyes, France, making constant war on priests, friars and 
monks, is the defender of Catholicism all over the world, 
especially in Africa. On the other hand, community of race 
and natural affinity, far from being the cause of benevolent 
and disinterested deeds, have been the cause of indomitable 
jealousies and of other irreconcilable pretensions. 

The result of all this is very simple. Italy, in thinking 
about alliances, should pay attention to none but political 
considerations. The questions which our country has to 
solve are two only. 

What are the true interests, which some would call the 
reasonable objects, of Italian politics? 

Willisolation or alliances best protect Italian interests, and, 
if the latter, alliances with what powers? 

The true, the greatest interest of Italy, is to preserve 
securely, and not to put in danger without the gravest rea- 
sons, that which we have acquired, the independence and 
unity of the country; and especially to keep Rome éntang idle, 
as our King happily said on the 20th of September, 1886. Our 
State is not so ancient and so thoroughly accepted by all, 
that we can discard allapprehensions on these accounts. On 
the other side of the Tiber is always encamped a Pretender, 
and this Pretender has the highest moral position. He has 
not many political followers in Italy, but they are very nu- 
merous in the rest of the world, where they serve as rallying 
points for allouradversaries. In many States, not in France 
alone, there are powerful classes and parties, who are our 
unwavering enemies, by reason of their religious and political 
prejudices. 

Beyond all question, the only way in which we can surely 
preserve our independence and unity, and stand our ground 
against this Pretender and our adversaries, is by peace. The 
preservation of this peace weighs heavily on our national 
resources at this day, which shows a sum of national armies 
and of great nations armed to the teeth, such as has never 
been seen before in the history of the world. But heavy as 
is the weight on us of these peace armaments, far greater 
would be the weight of war. If Italy were isolated and nev- 
tral, war would break out in short order, for the Triple Alli- 
ance is the only curb which prevents France and Germany 
from flying at each other’s throats. Such a war would be 
more gigantic and terrible than any which history has re- 
corded. For us to remain neutral in such a war would be 
impossible. We should be obliged to take part in it on one 
side or the other, and whichever side won, we would suffer, 
and suffer greatly. 

It not being possible for Italy to be isolated and neutral, it 
is necessary for us to have allies. These allies must undenia- 
bly be Powers with whom we have, and can have, but minor 
differences, and some interests in common, both during peace, 
and in case it shall not be possible to maintain the peace. In 
looking round for allies among the Great Powers, we cannot 
expect any help from the United States of America, for she 
is too far away and too little interested in European politics. 
We could ask nothing better than to have Great Britain for 
anally. But that we cannot have. The democratic spirit of 
her constitution prevents Great Britain from keeping a large 
standing army,and with the troops she has, her vast and 
widely scattered empire has to be defended. On the other 
hand, she is rich in so many other ways, by her insular situa- 
tion, her position in the world, her diplomacy, her pecuniary 
wealth and her fleets, that better than any other European 
country she can keep aloof from conflict with other powers, 
except in a case of actual necessity. 

As an ally, Spain would be of little use to us, since, apart 
from other reasons, she is too weak from a military point of 
view. I need not speak of Turkey, for, although she is far 
from being moribund, as some suppose, and has still much 
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military and diplomatic strength, she is not a power who 
could be of any use to us as an ally. 

_ Among the Great Powers the most powerful is Russia. She 
can have no wish to protect the Pope, she cannot be damaged 
in any way by our progress, can have no cause for a hostile or 
jealous feeling towards us. But besides her designs on Con- 
stantinople, there is always a possibility of war between her 
and Austria-Hungary, in which war we, as an ally of Russia, 
would have to take part against a neighboring country. 

As to France, there are many reasons why we should always 
be on the most friendly terms with her. We are grateful for 
her help in 1859, we are of the same Latin race, our culture is 
similar, our commerce with her greater than with any other 
country. Yet, without dwelling upon many sound objections 
to our becoming the ally of France, it is sufficiént to say, that 
our alliance with that country would precipitate the war it is 
so imperatively our interest to prevent, 

There remain only Germany and Austria. Germany, it is 
true, is so powerful, that no one who desires political equilib- 
rium in Europe can wish her to become more powerful. But 
there are very urgent reasons for our desiring Germany as an 
ally. We have with her no probable cause of difference. 
Like us, she wants peace in Europe. She cannot share 
French jealousy towards us. Italy and Germany have no colo- 
nial rivalry, no Mediterranean questions, a matter of the first 
importance. Above all, Germany, at least in her larger and 
better part, and certainly in her powerful government, is not 
Popishly inclined, and we need not fear plots by her against 
our national unity and our Rome. i 

An objection to our alliance with Austria, is, that this alli- 
ance is not pleasing to a portion of our people. Moreover, it 
cannot be denied, that we have possible reasons for conflict 
with Austria. But she has never. given any indication ofa 
lack of good faith, in accepting the situation which events 
have brought about. She has never shown any wish to plot 
against our unity or to reéstablish the temporal power of the 
Pope. She knows that our alliance with her is a great help 
towards keeping peace in Europe, and she is deeply interested 
in maintaining peace, at least with Germany. For it is cer- 
tain that in a war between Austria and Germany, the latter, 
with our concurrence, would soon be at Innspruck and Bol- 
zano, and that would mean the ruin of Austria. 

Some may, perhaps, say that this cold political calculation 
extinguishes in the heart of a people that feeling and sympa- 
thy for others which are virtues. But those who mightso say 
would be inthe wrong. The noblest feeling that can influence 
the hearts of men, is the well-being of one’s country, and the 
loftiest ideal that Italians can have, is the ideal of an Italy 
still more secure, and, by its security, greater and more pros- 
-perous. 





THE POLISH QUESTION. | 
EDITORIAL. 
Die Grenzboten, Leipzig, October. 


SINCE the death of Gottfried Kinkel, no German politician 
has manifested any enthusiasm for the restoration of Poland. 
The Poles themselves have never wearied of affording evi- 
dence that their national characteristics are ineradicable; 
that so far from bestirring themselves to remedy the national 
faults to which their misfortunes are attributable, they are not 
even conscious of them. 

_ It would be unchivalrous not to admit, that the grandsons 
of the much-belauded Polish heroes possess many more or 
less excellent qualities; but it is, unhappily, patent to all, that 
these good qualities are rarely manifested for the welfare of 
their country. We all know that the reforms in Posen and 
Galicia, inaugurated by the “Suppressors of Polish freedom,” 
were opposed by the dominant class; that the national intol- 





erance against foreigners and non-Catholics, manifests itself 
in all its old vehemence whenever opportunity arises; that an 
intelligent management of affairs is the exception, and that, 
consequently, if the Poles were to recover their independerce 
to-day, they would be as incapable of exercising it judiciously 
as they were a century ago. 

Nevertheless, we are by no means secure against the recur- 
rence of the old sentimentalism. The folly that would adyo- 
cate the restoration of the Rhine Provinces, to avert the 
danger of a war with France, might just as readily clamor for 
the restoration of Poland, as a necessary buffer between Ger- 
many, Austro-Hungary, and Russia. 

It is, therefore, no superfluous undertaking, to render clear 
to the common understanding how Poland was overthrown, 
the necessity for its overthrow, and the reasons why it has no 
independent future to look forward to. 

The Poles have made great capital out of the subject of 
Austria’s liberation from the Turk by Polish arms, and of the 
black ingratitude which prompted her to share in the parti- 
tion of her former Deliverer. Poets even have made it their 
theme. It is true, too,that the gallantry of the Polish cavalry 
was conspicuously displayed at the battle of Prague, but it 
is no less true that, but for the Germans;the Turks would 
have utterly annihilated them. It is no less true, that the 
assistance furnished by John Sobieski was only an auxiliary 
corps, and was furnished solely in the interests of his own 
country. 

With the death of John Sobieski, the country was thrown 
into a state of complete anarchy. Even during John Sobeis- 
ki’s lifetime there were intrigues against his son. A he- 
reditary, powerful kingdom would not have tolerated the 
independence of a dozen great families, all of whom were 
consequently concerned in bieaking the succession. The 
selection of a new king was conducted as usual. As the per- 
tender to the throne must, before all things, be in a position 
to liquidate the arrears of pay tothe army, and have abundant 
resources for winning dependants to his side, the contestants 
were soon reduced to Prince Conti and August the Strong. 
Each of these was elected by a “majority,” by the prevalent 
constitutional methods of corruption, threats, violence, etc. 
Many of the magnates took immense sums for the support of 
both candidates. The Prince Conti appeared with a fleet 
before Dantzig, but was not permitted to land, and finally 
held it advisable to go away uncrowned. Frederick August 
was proclaimed king, and fora long time the country was torn 
with civil war. The German and Polish soldiers had to te 
separated, for the national hate of the Poles flared up fiercely 
at every meeting, and murderous assaults upon the Germans 
were frequent. Three years elapsed before the Prince Elect 
was recognized as King. During this interval the laws were 
in abeyance, and the country practically in a state of anarchy. 

This condition of affairs served only to divert attention 
from the religious intolerance and persecution, which later, 
under the mantle of law, rivalled the horrors of the Spanish 
Inquisition and the French Revolution. The Jesuits had got 
the upper hand, and had determined to wipe out every ves- 
tige of Protestantism in blood. When the Poles of our day 
complain of civil and religious oppression, they do not care 
to be reminded of this page in their history. 

The whole subsequent history of Poland is the natural out- 
come of the national characteristics of its restless, turbulent 
people, uninfluenced by any serious, worthy aim, or patriotic 
interest in the public welfare. As remarked by Capefigues, 
when discussing Lesczynki’s share in the downfall of Poland, 
that unhappy country was already utterly disorganized by 
faction. ‘‘ The angel of Death had already laid his staff upon 
Poland, which existed thenceforth only by galvanic action.” 

From the tragi-comic appeal of the Poles to Jean Jacques 
Rousseau to furnish them with the fundamental principles for 
a Constitution the end was not far distant. 
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No solution of the Polish question is possible, because there 
is no Polish question. The Poles must submit to become 
Russians, Austrians or Germans, and since, with but few ex- 
ceptions, they rebel against this decree, no other course is 
open to the three countries named, than to exert themselves 
to the utmost, to strengthen the non-Polish element in their 
Polish provinces. 

THE JEWS IN RUSSIA. 
E. B. LANIN. 
Fortnightly Review, London, October. 


‘* Something is wrong, there needeth change. 


But what or where?” 
—Song of Rabbi Ben Exri. 


Ir has often been a wonder to me that in these days of | 


rapid communications, ‘‘ private wires,” special correspond- 
ents and international journalism, so very little should be 
known, and so very much rashly written about Russia. France, 
England, Germany are, perhaps, equally guilty of this crime of 
lése-majesté against reason—their writers and politicians form- 
ing and expressing confident opinions about important ques- 
tions, without the slightest foundation in fact. Some excuse 
might perhaps be found in the circumstance that the press of 
the country, rather than its readers, should bear the blame of 
ignorance, which is, in many cases, equalled only by conceit. 

Two months ago a “well-informed,” and “ widely-circu- 
lated” paper assured its readers, that a new and barbarous 
law had just been passed in Russia, the practical effect of 
which was, to doom the unforfunate Jews of that country to 
exile or death; and this caterer of political information for 
the million was so well informed of what was passing in the 
“higher spheres” in Russia, that he was able to quote, text- 
ually, several clauses of the new law. And it needed several 
weeks of the most solemn assurances of the Russian Gov- 
ernment to allay an excitement that ought never to have been 
roused. 

As a matter of fact, no project of law ever passes the Im- 
perial Councilin June, July or August. Moreover, it has 
never been a serious question with those who govern Russia, 
to banish the Jews ex masse, as they were expelled from Spain 
in 1492. A portion of the Russian Press has, it is true, often 
recommended this drastic method of dealing with them, but 
the press has no influence. 

On the other hand, it would be a grave mistake to suppose 
that because the Russian Government goes methodically to 
work, judiciously blending cunning with cruelty, patience with 
hatred, the lot of the Jews is an enviable one. How far 
the lot of the Russian Jews will enlist the sympathies of Eng- 
lishmen is, in truth, of very scant importance to any one; to 
what extent it deserves those sympathies may, perhaps, ap- 
pear from a simple statement of the case. 

In the olden days of the Grand Duchy of Moscow, there 
was no Jewish question to disturb the peace of mind of Rus- 
sian statesmen ; the peaceful Jews were then kept out of the 
country more successfully than the martial Tartars, more reso- 
lutely than the plague. Every Jew found there was seized 
and expelled. And thusthe native population were left to 
their own devices. The stream of Russian civilization kept 
exceptionally pure from Jewish admixture, until the policy of 
annexation was first fairly inaugurated, when Russia raven- 
ously swallowed, along with the luscious, morsels that be- 
longed to her neighbors, the trichine that found such a con- 
genial soil in her body politic, and are now bidding fair to 
bring about a collapse of the entire system. The struggles 
of Russia, now to throw off, now to assimilate and neutralize, 
this dangerous element, are instructive, if not edifying. 

Little Russia was the first territory annexed, and with it 
were taken over the Jews who, for generations back, had been 
wont to look on that country as their fatherland; but in 1727 
the High Privy Council promulgated an order, signed by the 








Empress Catherine I., to expel the “ scurvy Jews,” male and 
female, who are living in Ukraine (Little Russia) and in Rus- 
sian cities generally, and never again, under any pretence, to 
allow them to re-enter the country. But as the frontier was 
extensive, its guardians venal, and the Jews persevering and 
ingenious, the law was widely evaded. Peter II. relaxed the 
law, so far as to admit the Jews to attend Russian fairs. The 
Empress Anna began her reign with granting permission to 
Jews to visit Russia for business purposes; but subsequently 
framed still more stringent laws against the Jews than any of 
her predecessors. Catherine II. upon her accession follow- 
ed in the steps of her predecessors, but the annexation of 
certain Polish governments inhabited by large numbers of 
Jews, led to a decree which permitted Jews to live in‘South 
Russia. This decree was the foundation-stone of the famous 
Pale of Settlement, which remains to the present day the main 
grievance of the Jews,—the fruitful source of all their suffer- 
ings. 

All followers of the Mosaic law who inhabited the Polish 
provinces at the time of their annexation, were allowed to 
remain and enjoy the same rights as Russians. 

The chief measure now in force against the Jew is, and has 
been, since the days of Catherine I]., the prohibition to leave 
the Pale of Settlement. There are one or two narrow and 
winding paths that lead out of this human penfold, but those 
who take them have often cause bitterly to regret their enter- 
prise or unrest. Jews who have traded for not less than five 
years,as members of the first merchant guild within the Pale, 
have the right to apply for admission to the same guild out- 
side of it. University graduates of the highest standards, and 
doctors, and masters, are also privileged to pass beyond the 
Pale of Settlement. Skilled artisans can likewise seek ad- 
mission to the corporation or “ Tsekhs,” of their respective 
calling in any part of the empire; but the majority of Russian 
Jews have as miuch chance of becoming astronomers, as of 
qualifying for what the law in Russia understands by skilled 
artisans. Moreover, as soon as the government realized that 
many young men were struggling through the Universities, 
to emancipate themselves from the Pale, it enacted a law for- 
bidding that the number of Jews may exceed ten per cent. of 
the whole number of students in the Universities. 

On all sides pressure is brought on the Jews to relieve them- 
selves from their disabilities by becoming Christians, and 
thousands have been driven to apostatize. I have conversed 
with numbers of converted Jews of all classes, and not only 
have they not the faintest glimmer of faith in Christianity, 
but they hate the very name, despise its priests, and sneer at 
its ceremonies; and they bring up their sons and daughters 
in the same sentiments. 

But the written laws against the Jews, severe as they uh- 
doubtedly are, can give no idea of the actual amount and 
kind of suffering inflicted on this unfortunate people by those 
who administer them. For some officials, the Jews exist asa 
fertile source of revenue—a godsend to be grateful for; the 
bribes they are compelled to pay annually, exceed by a large 
amount the total of their double annual taxes. The hunting 
of Jews, who are living where they have no right to reside, 
whose passports have expired, or who have been guilty of 
other similar irregularity, is a matter of every-day occur- 
rence, and no longer excites surprise or Compassion. ¢ 

Still the Jews cannot be accused, of not doing their best fo 
dispute every inch of ground, of not struggling for some few 
of the rights of men, when possible, on a strictly legal basis. 
No losing game, with stakes so high, was ever yet played with 
such unfaltering spirit. No fox, hotly pursued by eager 
hounds and joyful huntsmen, ever employed more profound 
cunning, more suppleness, more talent for adapting, on the 
spur of the mgment, all the rapidly changing circumstances 
of time, place and persons to the main end in view, than the 
Jews. The tragi-comic element that results from this pitting 
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papi intellect against brute force, the adventures, curious | 
_. escapes, the plots and counterplots, would, if properly treated, 
»; Make a most entertaining volume. | 
P The laws that regulate the military service of the Jews are | 
b characterized by their Draconian severity, and divers are the | 
4; Subterfuges resorted to, to evade it. It is impossible for the 
| 


9,/4ew to do anything in a simple, straightforward manner. He 
9; could not, even if he would. He sets to work to carry out the 
yi Most commonplace and lawful business transaction, justas if 
io his negotiations were but a blind to mask some hidden de- | 
. Sign, the nature of which you have no means of guessing. If | 
% he wants to lend money on landed security, he will not ad- 
io Vance a cent until he has first sued and got judgment against 
If he wants 
a, $0, visit some other city, two of his friends engage ina law- 
n; Suit, and summon him to appear as witness. Frequently | 
.. the case is appealed, and the parties enjoy a little change of 
air and scene. The law courts of the westof Russia are lit- | 
erally brought to a standstill by the overwhelming number | 

9: 0f fictitious actions entered by Jews. If, when called upon, a 

Jew fails to present himself to the military commission, his 
2, parents are fined £50; but as some of the young men have no 
9 parents, or their parents have no money, theyrun away and 
) are declared fugitives, when one of their friends brings them 
. in, and secures the reward of fifty roubles. 

_, The poverty of the Jews in Russia is extreme, and their ab- 
. ject condition is such that they may well defy their persecu- 
‘4 tors to frame any further laws calculated to make their posi- 
.,tion worse than it is. Surely English journalists and poli- 
}, ticians carried distrust too far, when they doubted the solemn 
» assurance of the Russian Government that no more stringent 

laws were in sab ial at Rapennet. 
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PMR. CARNEGIE’S “ GOSPEL OF WEALTH:” A REVIEW | 
36.1 AND A RECOMMENDATION. 
ot 4 


ae THE RIGHT Hon. WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


to Jn Nineteenth Century, London, November. 


Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE has not yet travelled far into middle 
-dife, but his name has become one of considerable celebrity. 
b As, however, this celebrity is special rather than general, he 
bmaay require to be introduced by a few words to a portion of 
ymay readers. His life has been passed in America and Great 
Britain. Born in Dunfermline, he emigrated, as a very young 
jilad, to the United States; and beginning, it may almost be 
esaid, from zero, he has become, by virtue of his energy, indus- 

try and ability, the possessor of a vast commercial fortune 
-and the greatest ironmaster in the world. 
') , Although Mr. Carnegie has spent by far the greater portion 
»oaf the years he now numbers in America, yet he has made 
s frequent and long visits to England or to his native land, and 
» itt is believed that he has the idea, if not the intention, of set- 
9bling on this side of the ocean. But his doctrine, I think, will 
yappear even more important than his wealth. And, as we 
always are curious to know what manner of man our teacher 
{ may be, I will mention that he is in and for America a stout, 
- unflinching protectionist, more than suspected of sympathy 

with the McKinley Bill; in and for the kingdoms of Queen 
oVietoria, a Radical and something to boot. Mr. Carnegie has 
ywrecently delivered in Dundee an address. In it he soars im- | 
_mheasurably above the comparatively pale and colorless Liber- 
dalism, 1n which we commonplace politicians are content to 
dabble. In truth, his flight is such that the naked eye is un- 
vable to follow him; we require a telescope or, at the least, an 
vOpera-glass. The choice of the day was appropriate; it was | 
athe rst of September, a day of slaughter. And the address 
swas.not an assault merely, but an onslaught on all which ac- 
sompanies and qualifies or. as some would say, mellows, con- 





| the public. 


solidates, and secures the principles of popular government 
in this country. He evidently does not stop short of the view 
that rank, as it exists among us, is a widely demorahzing 
power. But the political views of Mr. Carnegie are broadly 
and clearly severed from the subject which he, in a very inter- 
esting tract, has placed before the British public, namely, the 
creation and employment of wealth. 

His tone is not that of either the ascetic or the socialist. 
He opens, by observing that the progress of arts and industries 
has enormously reduced the interval which severs the condi- 
tions of the upper and the laboring classes from one another. 
He thinks, however, that the servant has gained something 
where the master has gained so much; and that ‘‘a relapse 
to old conditions would sweep away civilization with it.” 
Luxury is, as he evidently conceives, the mother of industry ; 
and industry is to human society what movement is toair and 
sea. Therefore, he boldly upholds his position as an indus- 
trial giant, and he considers enterprise on a vast scale, and 
the erection of colossal fortunes, to be normal processes and 
essential conditions of modern society. 

But the wealth thus legitimately accumulated (and it is of 
wealth only, not mere competence, that Mr. Carnegie speaks) 
constitutes, when rightly understood, a heavy burden upon 
the shoulders of its possessor, Mr. Carnegie discusses the 
method of getting rid of it, only so far as concerns that por- 
tion of it which cannot be, or which is not commonly spent. 
He does not consider the case of the gambler, or the glutton, 
or the wine-sop, or the sybarite. He lends them no warrant, 
either by his doctrine or his practice; but he chooses his 
own field of discussion, and deals with “surplus” wealth 
alone. 

Mr. Carnegie points out that there are but three ways, in 
which the surplus beyond expenditure can be disposed of. It 
can be left to the family ; or it can be bequeathed for public 
purposes; or it can be “administered,’—that is to say, be- 
stowed or given away—by the possessor during liie. 

To dispose of accumulated wealth by provision for the 
family is, in the judgment of Mr. Carnegie, the ‘‘ most inju- 
dicious” of the three modes he specifies. He associates it 
with the custom of primogeniture, and views it as a device to 
gratify the vanity of the parent in the perpetuation of his 
name. Hethinks that the picture presented by contempo- 
rary Europe testifies to its failure ; and that to leave great for- 
tunes, in the form of either money or land, to our children, is 
to impose upon them both burden and disadvantage. Upon 
this point there is a serious difference of opinion between 
Mr. Carnegie and myself, and perhaps he may hereafter see 
that he has not quite the whole truth on his side. 

Having reduced within a narrow compass, in the case of the 
really wealthy, the claims of family, he proceeds to deal with 
the two remaining methods of discharging their burden: the 
method of bequest, and the method of bestowal. Against be- 
quests he takes strong grounds, maintaining that the objects 
of testators are oftcn thwarted. or otherwise unattained, and 
that often, also, these objects remain as monuments of human 
folly. He declares death-duties to be the wisest of all forms 
of taxation; and notices with pleasure “ the growing disposi- 
tion to tax more and more heavily large estates” left to pass 
undertestament. He thinks it difficult to set bounds to the 
share ofa rich man’s estate which, on his death, should go to 
He indicates a moiety, as the share which the 
State might fairly abstract-from the hoard of the m7z//éonazre. 

There is certainly something to be said in favor of Mr. 
Carnegie’s censures of what are called charitable bequests. 
My objection against such bequests is that they offer a ready 
and seductive method of escape from that exercise of self- 
denial, which is required in order to part, on any adequate 
scale, with our means while we are alive. Moreover, these 
posthumous dispositions of property give to the disposer a 
character for virtue to which he is in no way entitled. What 
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is wrested from me by the gripe of Death, I can in no true 
sense be said to give; and yet we hear of the bounty and 
munificence of A. or B., where there was neither bounty nor 


munificence, since no man can spend his money, any more | 


than he can walk in Bond Street or Hyde Park, after he is 
dead. 

The other method, which alone Mr. Carnegie approves, that 
of the bestowal by the rich of their surplus wealth during 
their lifetime, seems to be worthy of all praise and good-will. 
With regard to the particular forms in which Mr. Carnegie’s 
principle may be applied, he thinks the Free Library the best 
of all; but he enumerates many other forms of beneficial in- 
vestment; he recognizes the whole field of the institutions 
generally considered useful. As to churches, he says, “the 
millionaire should not figure how cheaply the structure can 
be built, but how perfect it can be made.” . 

Mr. Carnegie’s plan is one which, by its terms, is limited to 
afew. Itcontemplates the disposal wholesale of what may 
be called giant surpluses for large purposes. Only a very 
small proportion, even of those in easy circumstances, have 
such surpluses to dispose of, and few are competent to devise 
or select these large purposes. But the principle of Mr. 
Carnegie’s plan is valuable far beyond what he perceives, and 
speaks trumpet-tongued to thousands upon thousands. 

There can hardly be a doubt, that the wealthy portion of 





our community do not give away an adequate or becoming | 


portion of their incomes. Five and twenty years ago there 
existed in this country an institution termed, | think,the 
“Universal Beneficent Society,” the members of which bound 


themselves, in honor to one another, to give away from year | 


to year, at the least, a certain fixed proportion of theirincomes ; 
fixed, that is to say, by themselves; so that, as between man 
and man, there was no other guarantee,than honor, for the 


fulfilment of theengagement. That Society is dead. Butlam | 
sure that great benefit would result by the formation of an as- | 


sociation founded on the principles of the Universal Beneficent | 


Society, with the difference that instead of like that, being 
limited tothe circle of Evangelical Protestantism, it should in- 
clude all disposed to join it, whether orthodox or heterodox, 
affirmative or negative. Allow all to enter into a wholesome 
and vigorous, though secret, competition, for the honor of 
God, if they honor and worship God, and, if they do not, for 
the honor of whatever they do acknowledge and worship; and 
alike in the one class and the other, for the benefit of their 
fellow-men, and the riveting of the ties, so often sadly 
strained, between them. 


THE FAILURE OF PRACTICAL COMMUNISM. 
Lyceum, Dublin, October. 


For those who have at heart the common welfare of hu- 
manity, who have followed with interest the past history of 
the classes which constitute human society, and who are 
moved with hopes and fears as to the course their struggles 
may take in the future, no question can have such absorbing 
interest as that great revolution, which, in every modern land, 
is slowly but surely changing the relation between labor and 
capital. This Labor Movement is the chief of ‘ those great 
economic and social forces” which, as Mr. Morley writes in 
his life of Cobden, “‘ flow with a tidal sweep over communi- 
ties that are only half conscious of that which is befalling 
them.”” The movement is the natural outgrowth of the rela- 
tions which have subsisted between the class-elements of our 
social economy; it has long been growing and gaining power, 
and has silently attained to huge proportions. And yet, even 








those who have labored most to bring it to its present crisis, | 


and who must be most affected by and concerned in its fateful 
issues, are, perhaps, but dimly conscious of the direction in 
which those issues lie. In the struggle, the leaders on both 
sides have their duties; and a main duty is to determine 


: 
| 





exactly in what direction their efforts shall tend, what end 
they hope to achieve, and how much is possible of achieve- 
ment. It is mischievous to set before the masses an ideal 
which they cannot in any degree realize: it incites them to 
struggle and strive for what is beyond attainment; prepares 
for them the pain and disappointment of failure, and exposes 
society to the failure which may arise from despair. 

The Labor Movement has been summarized as “the effort 
of men to live the life of men."” The claims put forward by 
its promoters, and the grievances they complain of, are too 
well known to need recounting here. A poet of the move- 
ment gives expression to some of them, thus: 

We mean to make things over; we're tired of toil for nought 

But bare enough to live on; never an hour for thought. 

We want to feel the sunshine, we want to smell the flowers ; 
We're sure that God has willed it. 

The beasts that graze the hillsides, the birds that wander free, 

In the life that God has meted, have a better lot than we. 

Oh! hands and hearts are weary, and homes are heavy with dole ; 

If life’s to be filled with drudgery, what need of a human soul? 

A movement that embraces, as this does, all lands and all 
peoples, must necessarily assume a variety of forms; the 
efforts of the masses are directed on many lines—socialism, 
communism, codperation, trades-unions, even anarchy and 
nihilism. Two radically distinct notions may be detected 
underlying these various schemes. One would accept the 
established social and economic institutions, freedcm of con- 
tract, private property in land or capital, and the social dis- 
tinctions of employer and employé, and on them would 
build the work of improvement. The schemes of the other 
class are founded on the assumption, that any satisfactory 
amelioration of the position of the working classes is impos- 
sible without a complete reformation of the existing social, 
economic and legal institutions. This is the position of both 
socialism and communism: both systems require that ina 
recreated State there shall be common and systematized pio- 
duction of the necessaries and luxuries of life; the socialists 
claim that distribution should then be in proportion to the 
services which each has rendered to society, while the com- 
munists demand simple equality of distribution. Codperation 
holds a place between these two widely distinct schemes. 
Accepting for the present the existing framework of indus- 
trial society, it would by gradual and peaceful change bring 
labor and capital into the hands of the actual workers, and 
thus abolish capitalist-employers as a distinct class of society. 

In most of these schemes there is manifested a leaning 
toward socialistic and communistic institutions, a belief in 
their possibility and atrust in their efficacy to relieve the 
hardships of which the poor complain. 

America has offered the most fertile field for experiments in 
this direction. Several communistic societies have made for 
themselves homes in the United States: the Shakers; three 
German communities—the Harmonists at Economy, in Penn- 
sylvania, the Separatists at Zoar, Ohio, another community at 
Amana, lowa; the French colony of lIcaria; the Perfection- 
ists at Oneida, New York, and the Fourieristic Phalanxes. 

It seems to us that the lesson to be learned from these 
attempts to realize communistic theories, is that a Com- 
munistic Organization is possible, and may be successful, 
among small communities leading a simple, religious life. 
But the moment the social economy of such communities 
loses its simplicitv, and becomes in any degree complex, then 
Communism is no longer possible. Apart from the disci- 
plined bodies of the Church, it is only among small bands of 
religious enthusiasts that we may look for the successful real- 
ization of the communistic ideals which seem, perhaps, so fair 


| in theory; and if the spirit of religion among them be once 


lost, or even weakened, the Communism, too, is lost. The 
failure of the Fourieristic Phaianxes and the Icarian settle- 
ment are ascribable to the want of a religious bond of union. 
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LABOR. . 
M. ELLINGER. 
The Menorah Monthly, New York, November. 


THE burning question of the day is the labor question. It 
is no longer a question of wage-rates to be paid for the per- 
formance of certain work, or the remuneration of the time 
spent in the service of the employer. It is a struggle of the 
masses who are engaged in manual labor, for greaterand even 
full equality with those, who by their intellectual and trained 
fitness are in a position to direct and control the labor of 
others.and who command the means, which the modern sys- 
tem of concentration and codperation requires, for the suc- 
cessful operation of industries of public and private enter- 
prises. 

Modern labor conflicts have been and are to-day the efforts of 
the laboring masses to rise toa higher position in the social 
beenive, to the attainment of greater equality and greater 
freedom in the struggle for existence. The laws under which 
the civilized world lives are toa great extent based upon the 
legal maxims and principles handed down from past ages. 
Many of them bear the imprint of the law-makers, whose inter- 
est was centred in affording greater and absolute protection 
to their own principles and prerogatives, to the detriment of 
the subject classes. As labor and those who were compelled 
to labor were looked upon with contempt, and as owing service 
to the upper classes, the laws reflected these viewsin a greater 
or less degree. The Southern gentleman looked upon labor 
as beneath his dignity, and upon the laborer as an inferior be- 
ing. The white man earning his living in the South in ante- 
bellum days, was not admissible, to what was called, society 
there; nor would a gentleman of the Southern chivalry 
tolerate fora moment the intermarrying of a member of his 
family with a chip of the “white trash.” Labor has been in- 
vested now with adignity and respect, which should have been 
its own from a time in which the Bible crowned labor as one 
of the great benefactions conferred upon man by his Creator. 
Judaism always looked upon labor as one of the greatest jew- 
els in the crown of man. In contradistinction to the prevail- 
ing principles in the pagan world, the Bible abounds with 
passages extolling labor.* 

The Talmudic sages not only inculcated in their teachings 
the dignity and worth of labor, they also exemplified their 
teachings by their practices. Thus we read that Hillel I. per- 
formed days’ work,and of his earnings he gave half to the 
janitor of the school-house, retaining only one-half for his 
own needs. Rabbi Joshua was a blacksmith ; Rabbi Jose ben 
Chananiah, a tanner; Rabbi Jose ben Ilai,a barrel maker; 
Rabbi Joseph, a miller; Rabbi Sheshet, a carpenter, etc. 
Their teachings are an evidence that they looked upon labor 
as the greatest diadem that adorns man, and as a duty of the 
greatest religious import. They say: “ Thestudy of the law 
without occupation of labor will finally be interrupted and end 
in sin.” “Greatislabor. It confers honor upon the man, ele- 
vates the man who works, and brings support to the family.” 
«Choose any work, and say not, ‘1 ama great man, a priest.’” 
“The father who does not have his children taught a trade, 
might as well apprentice his children with robbers.” There 
are passages innumerable in Talmudical and Midrashic litera- 
ture, which bear evidence of the value which the Rabbis 
placed upon a proper education, and the honor in which the 
working man washeld. This spirit inculcated made the Jews 
eminently industrious. Noone was too great to despise work, 
and no one was refused an honorable position in society who 
supported himself and his family by honest work. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find in the ranks of the leaders for the 
emancipation of work and workers, eminent Jewish scholars, 
such as Lasalle, Karl Marx, Ricardo and Singer, in Germany ; 


*Cf. Prov. 18, 18 ; 23, 453 15, 16, 17; 16, 8;"10, 123 14, 4. 
4t. Exod. 5, 9, and others. 


Eccles, to, 18; 5, t1°; 5, 





and we may add, Gomperts in this country, who has proven 
himself the most discreet and safest leader of the working- 
men. The success of the Jew, commercially and industrially, 
is due to his love of labor, and no matter how forlorn the po- 
sition of the emigrant may be in the beginning, he looks at 
once for work, and he will seize any opportunity that offers to 
do honest work. We have had the pleasing spectacle, a few 
weeks ago, of seeing a convention assemble composed of over 
one hundred delegates, who represented an army of Jewish 
working-men numbering morethan thirty-thousand, Whata 
refutation of the silly charge of anti-Semitism, that the Jew 
is adrone, and not a working bee, in the social beehive. 
Industry and labor are the great forces of our modern age; 
they are recognized as the moving forces of progressive hu- 
manity, and are placed upon the pedestal which Judaism as- 
signed tothem from the beginning. The emancipation of la- 
bor is the most glorious achievement of our age of progress. 








SOME LESSONS FROM BARBARISM. 
ELAINE GOODALE. 
Popular Science Monthly, New York, November. 

IN the course of several years’ conscientious effort to civil- 
ize those barbarians without our borders—the American In- 
dians—I have unwillingly been impressed with the fact, that 
barbarism offers several points of evident superiority to our 
civilization. It is well known that whole tribes of Indians— 
indeed all of them to some extent—have been degraded and 
demoralized by contact with the lowest whites, and are no 
longer fair types of the barbarian. A few others have beer 
transformed by schools and lands in severalty into common- 
place, farming communities, with no very striking features of 
their own. Let us consider briefly the peculiar customs and 
habits of thought of the wilder tribes of Sioux. 

The first thing to attract attention about them is the dress, 
which is characterized by both beauty and propriety. The 
blanket is convenient, comfortable and eminently graceful. 
The fringed buckskin hunting-shirt, leggings and mocassins 
have been approved and adopted for more than a century by 
the intelligent frontiersman, as the best thing possible for the 
hunter in color, cut and material; and the loose, scant robe 
of the women, with wide-flowing sleeves, is almost exactly 
similar to the well-known Japanese dress, and is pretty, mod- 
est, delightfully comfortable and ingeniously adapted to the 
necessities of primitive existence. What we all really admire 
is the healthy, beautiful woman—not the elaborate toilet 
—and a bit of artistic coloring or graceful lines of drapery, 
are as attainable ina five-cent calico as in a five-dollar bro- 
cade. 

Another lesson which many over-civilized people are 
already learning, is that of out-door life, life close to nature. 
Every really natural, vigorous, live, thinking person dreads 
the enervating effects of our artificial in-door existence, and 
longs for, and if possible obtains for himself, during at least a 
few weeks out of the year, a life mainly on horseback or afoot, 
at the oar or in the surf; a fine savage hunger appeased by 
few and plain dishes; an apotheosis of sleep on a bed of bal- 
sam in the tent, or in a hammock under the stars. 

In this matter of camping out, the Indian can give the 
white man innumerable “ points.”” Instinctively, or perhaps 
we should say because of. generations of training, he knows 
the best way to do everything. He shrinks neither from 
danger nor exertion inthe pursuit of his ends, yet he never 
for a moment submits to unnecessary discomfort. The 
women are adepts at making and breaking camp in the short- 
est possible time. The men are equally apt at calculating 
distances, predicting weather, selecting a camping-ground, 
discovering water in unlikely places, tracking men or animals 
—in short, of every variety of woodcraft and plainscraft ; and 
both men and women know how to make available a’ hundred 
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products of nature, of which no white man has ever learned 
the use. 

Indians scrupulously respect the rights of the individual to 
his personal possessions, and to such privacy as is possible in 
tent life. Each member of the party has his own bed, seat 
and especial corner of the ¢efee, upon which no one ever in- 
trudes unless compelled by the exigencies of hospitality ; and 
each one keeps his own blankets, clothing, arms and orna- 
ments in exactly the same place with reference to the door of 
the lodge, and observes the same order in packing and repack- 
ing throughout the trip. Every night the mocassins and 
harness are neatly and strongly mended ; and it may be added 
that bathing is frequently indulged in, and garments washed 
at lake or river side at short intervals. 

And, turning from these practical lessons of every-day life 
to deeper and fundamental questions of social and political 
organization, do we really believe that the framework of 
our modern society is solidly and honestly built? Do we not 
condemn in almost unqualified terms its false standards, arti- 
ficial distinctions, and ridiculous elaborations of purely con- 
ventional laws? I do not wish to be misunderstood as saying, 
that there is nothing artificial or conventional in the social 
system of our typical barbarism ; this would not be strictly 
true. Nevertheless, it is refreshing to dwell among a compar- 
atively simple people, a people whose etiquette is easily 
learned, and based upon an instinctive sense of propriety; who 
know no prearranged division into classes, whose hospitality 
is not dictated by desire for display, but determined by the 
need of the chance guest. It is delightful to hear people 
come straight to the point, tell home truths, talk frankly and 
ask frank questions, call a spade a spade, and be as uncon- 
scious as a child of any possible motive for doing otherwise. 
A naive curiosity, a strong sense of humor, a child-like adan- 
don to the simple pleasures of the hour, a responsive and re- 
ceptive quality of mind and rea! courtesy of manner, are all 
characteristics of our barbarian in his hours of social relaxa- 
tion. 

Is it barely possible, after all, that the fundamental equality 
of man, the necessity of equalizing burdens and benefits, the 
grace to“ judge not’’ and to “give to him that asketh” in 
the Tolstoian sense, are some of the lessons to be learned 
from barbarism? 
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FORMATIVE INFLUENCES. 
THE REVEREND Dr. EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
The Forum, New York, November. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY has this advantage over other kinds of 
writing, that it is certain to be interesting to at least one per- 
son. 

In reviewing one of my novels, the Atlantic Monthly re- 
marked sympathetically, on the hardship it must have been to 
“a highly-organized man”’to be born in Southern Indiana in 
the age of hard cider campaigns; which reminds me that Mr. 
Lowell's essay, “ On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners” 
might be paralleled by one “Ona Certain Condescension in 
New Englanders.” Certainly I retain enough of loca] preju- 
dice, to feel that I should have lost more than I could have 
gained, had I been born near Plymouth Rock or on Beacon 
Hi!l. To have been born in 1837, in Vevay, Indiana, one of 
the loveliest villages on the Ohio River, is a lot quite good 
enough for one with no higher ambition in the matter of a 
birthplace than! have. 

Though my early life was certainly surrounded with diffi- 
culties enough, I must disclaim the credit which certain bio- 
graphical and bibliographical dictionaries insist on thrust- 











ing upon me, of being a self-made man. It was my good for- 
tune to be born into an intellectual atmosphere. My father, 
theson of a Virginia planter, was graduated from William and 
Mary College at seventeen, with the highest honors his college 
ever gave. He settled in Vevay when a very young man, 
soon had the leading law practice of his county, and sat suc- 
cessively in both branches of the Indiana Legislature; and he 
was the candidate of the Whig Party for Congress, though he 
died at thirty-four, when I, his oldest child, was barely nine 
years ofage. 

In the primary school I proved myself a dull scholar, and 
my mother was rendered quite despondent by the result of her 
efforts to teach me by the old-fashioned methods. Perhaps 
her discouragement was the greater that she herself had been 
an infant prodigy, and had read “ Pilgrim’s Progress” clean 
through before she was four years of age. But in some unac- 
countable way the character of my mind changed as I ad- 
vanced. After the age of ten years I was unfortunately the 
pride of all my teachers, and their imprudent encouragement 
of my habits of overstudy produced the greatest misfortunes 
of my early life and came near to ending my career at its be- 
ginning. 

During the greater part of my childhood and youth I was in 
a state of invalidism or semi-invalidism from malarial disease 
and almost constant winter cough, and some inherent insta- 
bility of nervous equilibrium, which has made me a lifelong 
sufferer from insomnia. That I should die of insomnia at a 
much earlier age than my father, was taken for granted. 
Whenever I attended school! studied beyond my strength, 
and easily distanced such rivalry as I had ; but I was only once 
in my life able to remain in school three months consecutively, 
and the whole aggregate of attendance after ten years of age 
was but eighteen months. 

It was long a source of grief to me, that my ill health pre- 
vented me from getting the training in college, for which my 
father had provided by the purchase of a scholarship in what 
is now called De Pauw University, Something, no doubt, I 
lost, but Iam not sure that the gain did not more than com- 
pensate for it. Butas I grew older and it became evident 
that I was to miss all regular college training, I took much 
more heroic doses of self-culture ; and since I was debarred 
from committing suicide in college I did my best toward that 
end by over-study at home, rising at four o’clock sometimes, to 
read Virgil or Xenophon. In all this 1 was the victim of the 
ideas of mytime. It was believed to be promotive of health 
to break one’s natural rest before daylight, to move about in 
the malarial morning hours, to tax the system by mental exer- 
tion, while it was enfeebled by fasting, and to eat less than the 
appetite demanded, on the theory that the brain was clearer 
when the system was anzmic. 

I owe something to a year spent with my father’s relatives 
in eastern Virginia, whither 1 was sent when | was sixteen. 

In the wretched state of my nervous system, I became en- 
thusiastic with religiousdevotion. Methodism was the domi- 
nant, almost the established, religion inthe part of Indiana 
where I lived, and Western Methodism was almost as rigorous 
as Puritanism and tenfold more ardent. It did me some 
good, but it also did me harm, since the scrupulousness which 
it bred in one of my temperament impaired my health, and for 
a time narrowed the range of my intellectual devolopment. 

All boys combining any gifts for speech with areligious dis- 
position were foredoomed to the ministry by the prevailing 
sentiment of Methodist circles at that time; and for me the 
ministry was always attractive. After my return from Virginia 
all my bodily ailments culminated in a cough that threatened 
to end my sufferings out of hand, and I was sent to Minnesota 
in the forlorn hope that 1 might get benefit from the climate. 
I returned home well. While staying in Minnesota my boyish 
imagination was excited by stories of the struggle in Kansas. 
I started for that territory armed with a dirk pocket-knife, the 
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only weapon I could afford to buy. But Kansas I never 
reached. On my return from Minnesota it was decided that 
to put me into college would be a sentence of death. So, ac- 
cording to Methodist usage, I was put astride ahorse, with my 
wardrobe in apair of saddlebags, and sent to ride a four-week 
circuit with ten preaching places among the rough Ohio River 
hills of Dearborn County, Indiana. At the end of six months 
of zealous preaching, 1 was again a candidate for the grave. 
So I continued for years preaching and falling ill alternately. 
Ill health, in 1866, drove me for the third time from the min- 
istry. When, in 1870, I began to win attention and fame by 
writing novels illustrative of life in the great interior valley, 
I was only drawing on the resources which the very peculiar 
circumstances of my life had put at my disposal. 





THE MORAL IDEAS OF THE PRESENT TIME: 
M. JULES LEMAITRE. 


EpouvarpD Rop. 
Revue Bleue, Parts, November. 


THE life of a literary man of the present time, may be com- 
pared to a rapid excursion through fields sown with the ideas 
of many men, an excursion resulting in the discovery in his 
own mind of a residuum of thought derived from all systems, 
even from some which he himself does not know. Before M, 
Lemaitre had lived that life, and while he was yet unknown, 
except asthe learned author of some essays on Moliére and 
of two small volumes of dainty, pensive verse, he wrote his 
celebrated article on M. Renan, in which he indignantly cen- 
sured the epicurean gaiety with which the aged sceptic ex- 
pressed his contentment with himself, his neighbors, an 
empty universe, and a God, not existent, but in course of 
formation. Since then, however, M. Lemaitre has become 
one of M. Renan’s disciples. 

It is true that M. Lemaitre has never ascended the theo- 
logical heights in which M. Renan loves to dwell; he does not 
profess to have observed the Deity coming into existence in 
human consciousness ; he does not enter into subtle criticisms 
of the Christian religion ; he never wanders into abstract dis- 
sertations on “the good ”; he only accepts what is human in 
Christianity, and vaguely feels that in the New Testament 
there is a profound and mystic charm ; he is manifestly devoid 
of metaphysical genius. He has, nevertheless, avowed his 
conversion to Renanism, and has more than one of the excel- 
lent qualities of his versatile master. In one respect there is 
analogy between the teacher and the disciple, for it is said 
that they have both furnished materials for codes; that from 
M. Renan's works you can extract a prayer-book, and from 
the writings of M. Lemaitre a gentleman’s manual. 

In sporting freely with the ideas of the past and the present, 
M. Lemaitre has changed in other respects also. He is no 
longer the grave, melancholy, provincial poet-professor from 
Grenoble; he has become a Parisian, a man about town, a well- 
informed journalist, and a vivacious critic. The subject in 
which he is most interested is the conduct of men in daily life, 
rather than their abstract speculations; and he writes on ques- 
tions of practical morality with robust good sense. Even in 
the midst of paradoxes he never deviates from his line of ar- 
gument. When his imagination is intoxicated, his expressions 
stagger a little; but his conscience still walks straight. In 
writing, for instance, of M. Octave Feuillet, he does not for- 
mally refute, but he directly contradicts, the fallacy that our 
goodness to our neighbors has its origin either in some sort 
of dogmatic religion or in a selfish desire to avert injury to 
ourselves. He writes: ‘‘ Three or fourtimesthe author of the 
Histoire de Sibylie has pretended to prove to us that, apart from 
Christian, or, at least, from religious beliefs, there certainly 
is not any principle which can resist the assaults of passion. 
Now, that is questionable, for man is not a very logical being. 
. . «+ He who does not believe in an external, divine power 





clearly feels that he is influenced by himself, by an uncon- 
querable nobility in his own nature, by an instinctive gener- 
osity. . . . Wecannot say that it is Christian or religious 
belief alone that creates and preserves the moral sense; it 
would be more exact to say that it is the moral sense that 
creates these external supports. It is not even proved that 
all consciences have need of such props. There are believers 
who behave badly in spite of their beliefs, and there are un- 
believers who act well despite their incredulity. . . . No 
doubt religious faith gives strength and confidence to some 
souls; but in what measure and to whatsouls? That is varia- 
ble and impossible to determine.” Strip this sentence of its 
apparent contradictions, and you will see clearly that what is 
meant is, that man would need religious belief to regulate his 
life, if he were logical ; but he is not so, and, therefore, he can 
do without religious belief and find in his conscience sufficient 
reasons for doing good. 

There are two classes of men who adopt this practical 
method of solving problems of duty—the indolent, who find 
the method easy, and the highly philosophic, who know by 
experience, that after journeying through immense regions of 
speculation they will find themselves at last at the point from 
which they started, which is, that human nature is great and 
beautiful, and thatits grandeur and loveliness consist in that 
assemblage of qualities which is called goodness. It is diffi- 
cult to say to which of these two categories M. Lemaitre be- 
longs; but, whether idler or philosopher, he exhibits rare deli- 
cacy, in discussing the moral questions which arise out of the 
literature of the day, and while writing with the restraint of a 
well-bred man, he exhibits,the keenness of a critic, the austerity 
of a moralist, and the enthusiasm of a preacher. 

M. Lemaitre, it may be said further, has not only changed, 
he has developed a capacity for change; he has passed so often 
and so suddenly, even in one and the same article, from one 
side of a subject to another, that he may be described in one 
word as mu/tilateral—some say inconsistent. The inconsist- 
ency, however, is more apparent than real. 

To complete this balance-sheet of M. Lemaitre’s ideas it 
seems necessary to add that he has, like most of us, a twofold 
personality. He is composed, first, of an honest man who cares 
only for what is right, and then of a ‘‘man of letters,” with an 
artistic temperament, a mind corrupted by his profession 
and a passion for success—kindled by successes already 
achieved—which leads him to aim at piquancy of expression, 
by affecting to be inconsistent and cynical. These defects, 
however, may be leniently regarded as things of but little im- 
portance, for this among other reasons, that whenever his 
feelings are stirred by what he witnesses or reads, the second 
part of his dual personality is eclipsed by the original Lemaitre, 
who wakes up and makes his appearance on the scene. 





THE GIRL GRADUATE. 
W. GALLATLY. 
National Review, London, Uctober. 

MANY enthusiastic- women seem to have had their heads 
completely turned by the academical triumphs achieved at 
Cambridge by Mrs. Butler and Miss Fawcett. The exulta- 
tion of all classes of Englishmen at the signal victory of last 
June, was very natural and altogether commendable. But 
when every distinction gained in secondary examinations 
is greeted with a flourish of trumpets, and made the theme of 
journalistic pans in honor of the Future Woman, it may not 
be amiss to look more closely into the matter, and turn upon 
all this fiery rant a cooling stream of facts and figures. 

Tested by actual results, it is found that the fogies who 
contended that women have little aptitude for mathematics 
are right, although they have been laughed out of court. The 
superiority of women in Modern Languages is not glaringly 
obvious; in Classics they are found inferior to men, while it 
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appears very doubtful whether any considerable number will 
hold their own in Medicine. Finally, experience fully con- 
firms the opinion always held by sensible people, that ordi- 
nary degrees and good, though not brilliant, honors, are well 
within the reach of all industrious women with fair mental 
powers. 

From 1882 to 1890 there were eight wranglers, out of 49 
Senior Optimes. Of these one was first, one eighth, and the 
others ranging from twentieth downward ; but these resultsare 
very poor in the face of the fact, that among men the propor- 
tion of Wranglers to Senior Optimes is 8:9. 

At London University, the failure of women in high mathe- 
matics is still more noticeable. Miss Scott, the 8th Wrang- 
ler, takes first class honors, eventually gaining the preéminent 
distinction of Doctor of Science, but during the entire period 
1881-1889, only two other names of women appear in the 
list of degree honors, representiug one second class and one 
third class! And these meagre results with a total of 250 
graduates. 

The degree of M.A., London, has been taken by nineteen 
women, but never in mathematics. 

The figures of the Classical Tripos, where women would be 
expected to appear to far greater advantage, are very similar 
to those above quoted; the proportion of first, second, and 
third class being, for the 9 years—1882-1890—8 : 39: 41. The 
men do better, their average proportions being 8: 20: 19. 

The London B.A. pass degree, while demanding no special 
powers of intellect, is not to be gained without steady appli- 
cation and respectable abilities, and here women have dis- 
tinguished themselves. From 1882 to 1889, inclusive, there 
were 107 in the first division to 33 in the second division, but 
this is attributable to the rush of fully trained women of ma- 
ture age to secure the degree. Last October, men and women 
stood on the same level, both in the quality of the successful 
candidates, and the proportion of success to failure. 

In the list of honors, the men fully maintain their groundin 
Classics and German, but are beaten in French. 

Of the 19 women who have gained the London M. A. de- 
gree, thirteen have passed in Classics, the others taking either 
Moral Science or Modern Languages. Certainly a most credit- 
able record; but when we remember that the standard of the 





therefore comprising a greater number of the mediocre and 
feeble. So far, the smaller body has the inferior record. 

Is it not inevitable, as fresh crowds of women pour into the 
arena, that their average strength must deteriorate,and the 


superiority of man in intellectual power become more ap- 
parent? 





HEROINES OF THE HUMAN COMEDY. 
Junius HENRI BROWNE. 
Lippincott’s Magazine, Philadelphia, November. 

Honoré DE BAwzac’s fame as a writer rests principally on 
his knowledge and delineation of female character. Most 
other poets and novelists—even Shakespeare, Goethe, and 
Byron—seem incapable of depicting women of more than one 
kind—the lovelorn, man-worshipping—class; but Balzac’s 
heroines, though they all usually want money, have remarkable 
variety and divergence. They are, moreover, drawn from real 
life. Balzac enjoyed the friendship of many women of intel- 
lectual and social distinction, who, in the course of conversa- 
tion, revealed to him their experiences, their thoughts, their 
secret feelings. Pursuing these premises to their legitimate 
conclusions, Balzac shaped for each woman an imaginary 
career, in strict accordance with her temperament and sur- 
roundings. He utilized these morally unveiled women as 
living models, supplying from his imagination what the 
models omitted to disclose. It is the remorseless logic with 
which he completes his pictures that makes some of his hero- 
ines seem unreal; they are either angels or devils, too good 
or too bad, too extreme to be wholly human. 

One objection to Balzac’s female characters is, that they 
seem to represent French nature rather than human nature; 
but the obvious reply to such an objection is that French 
women (who, despite their reputation for extreme artificiality, 
are more candid and less conventional than either English 


| or American women) do not differ by nature from the rest of 


Classical degree is about equal to that of a medium second | 


class in the Cambridge Tripos, the effusive congratulations 
offered by the press to these ladies as miracles of erudition, 
must appear slightly ludicrous. 


Coming now tothe Science examinations, we see that in | 


the Natural Science Tripos, the proportion of first, second 
and third class for the nine years is 21:34:17. The men do 
about equally well, their proportion being 21 : 28: 30. 

The figures of the London B. Sc. pass examination are far 
less satisfactory, being nine in the first division and twenty- 
six in the second division. Here the men win very easily, 
their numbers being 125: 162, or 9:11. 

Within the nine years 13 women have taken honors in 
Natural Science, as compared with 150 men. Two of the 
women took first class, as compared with 58 men, but the num- 
ber of feminine graduates in Science is so small, that no use- 
ful deductions can be drawn from these results, 

In Medicine it can only be said, that woman has done fairly 
well, not very well. Out of fourteen candidates, presumably 
‘the choice and flower” of medical students, ten have passed 
the M. B. examination, three of the ten also taking very good 
honors; but in the same period 422 men, out of 659, have been 
successful. It appears.therefore, that the result of nine years’ 
academical competition may be summed up in Tennyson’s 
pithy line: 

' She 1s the second, not the first. 


A scanty band of some 500 picked women, has been measur- 
ing its strength against seven or eight times their number, and 











the female world ; and that the apparent want of resemblance 
between their manners and those of women of Anglo-Saxon 
blood, is only a superficial difference produced by education, 
training, and social customs. 

It is also noticeable that, unlike the heroines of American 
fiction, most of BaJzac’s heroines are married ; but to account 
for the dissimilarity it is necessary to bear in mind the famil- 
iar fact that, generally speaking, the American girl isa woman 
mentally before she becomes a wife, whereas the unmarried 
French girl is only a child, and is always treated as such. She 
livesin complete ignorance of real life, and does not enter upon 
her experience of romance and sentimental passion until she 
has been affianced and given in marriage by her parents, toa 
man with whom she was previously unacquainted. The 
French novel, therefore, naturally begins where the American 
novel ends, that is, with the marriage of the heroine. 

Again, it has been urged that Balzac’s women, even if they 
do not violate, are at least thinking of, the seventh command- 
ment; but on this subject it is, perhaps, sufficient to point 
out that in France, unlike America, love is not the incentive 
to marriage, and divorce was, until lately, unattainable; that, 
consequently, the conventional notions and social ethics of 
the two countries are radically dissimilar; and that Balzac 
was a painter of the manners of his country in his time. 

It has, moreover, been argued that Balzac’s bad women are 
more vivid, more forcible, more terribly real than the good. 
This is no doubt due to the fact that Balzac gave the prefer- 
ence to the wicked as subjects of literary art, knowing that 
evil is always attractive in biography. 

Lastly, it has been asked, Are Balzac’s women individuals 
only, or do they typify aclass? The answer is—The exist- 
ence of one woman, however peculiar, presupposes and, ina 
measure, demonstrates the existence of other women of the 
same order; for no specimen of humanity can possibly be 
unique, seeing that uniqueness is not the law of Nature. 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


NATURE AND MAN IN AMERICA. 


THIRD (CONCLUDING) PAPER.* 
N. S. SHALER. 


Scribner's Magazine, New York, November. 


IN that portion of North America which lies to the west of 
the Mississippi River,the under-structure, the topography, 
and, to a great extent, the physiographic conditions, which 
affect the advance of man, are determined by the Cordilleran 
system of mountains; the rainfall too, at least in places south 
of Canada, is scanty and ill distributed; but, despite such 
general resemblances, this trans-Mississippian regicn may ke 
divided into five parts which greatly differ from cach other. 

Along the border of the Mississippi is a strip of country, 
including eastern Nebraska, lowa, Missouri, eastern Kansas, 
Arkansas, and eastern Texas, which is well fitted for agricul- 
ture and possesses great mineral wealth. Between this bor- 
derland and the eastern boundary of the Cordilleras, is a 
tract of land which is suitable for pasture rather than for 
husbandry. To the north of that tract there is a large sur- 
face which may be called the Hudson Bay area, because its 
waters drain into that basin. This region is one of great ag- 
ricultural importance, but it labors under the grave economic 
disadvantage of a rigorous climate, which makes work inthe 
fields impossible for nearly halfthe year. From the pasture 
land beyond the borders of the Mississippi to the belt of 
country sloping down to the Pacific Ocean, extends the 
vast area of the Rocky Mountains; consisting of arid 
ranges of rocks, running north and south as well as east 
and west, between elevated valleys which may be made 
arable by artificial irrigation. As the mountain ranges 
abound in minerals, they will in the coming century te filled 
with underground workers, and the table lands which these 
ranges serve to isolate are capable, owing to the immense 
variety of climates which prevail in them, of yielding prod- 
ucts of great diversity, and consequently of becoming the 
homes of many definitely limited agricultural populations. 
Thus this region will hereafter exhibit a remarkable localiza- 
tion of various kinds of human life and industry. 

The Pacific slope may be subdivided into a Californian sec- 
tion, consisting of the peninsula ofsouthern California and 
California proper, an Oregonian section lying between Cali- 
fornia proper and the Fraser River, and an Alaskan section 
extending from the Fraser River tothe Yukon. In the first 
of these sections, extensive and varied agriculture of the 
higher kinds, as well as many descriptions of mining, are pos- 
sible. The second section has a humid climate,a large area 
of very fertile soil, and extensive forests of good quality; and 
it not only presents natural facilities for the foundation of 
great ocean industries, but affords scope for mining as well as 
other modes of exploitation. It is, in short, a country of 

' great promise. The Alaskan section is peculiarly suited to 
maritime life and, in climate soil and surface,resembles Scan- 
dinavia. In this section there is little scope for agriculture; 
but mining and fishing would be natural occupations. 

Here it may be explained, that this rapid survey of North 
America excludes the lands in the neighborhood of the Arc- 
tic Ocean, because they are sterilized by cold, and the whole 
of Mexico and Central America as well as the archipelago of 
the Antilles, because they are unsuitable to our race; and 
this explanation leads to the subject of the dwellers on this 
soil. 

The population of foreign descent in North America may 
be broadly considered as belonging to three races, the Afri- 
can, the Latin, and the Teutonic Aryan. The information 
available with regard to the African race tends to show, first, 


* The first and second papers appeared in the Literary Dicsst of Sept. 13 
aad Oct. 18, Vol I. pp. 570 and 710. 








that it is still substantially unchanged by removal ficm its 
parent continent, secondly, that it is likely on the whole to 
remain limited to the States in the extreme South, and, 
thirdly, that if in any southern State the black population 
should increase in much greater ratio than the white, and 
should not be quickly lifted to a higher intellectual and moral 
plane than it now occupies, that State will be apt to relapse 
into barbarism. 

As to the Latin people, the evidence of facts is not com- 
plete, but it justifies the conclusion that the northern 
Frenchman is well fitted to the conditions of northern 
America. 

With respect to the races of northern Europe, it may be ob- 
served, in passing, that the vigorous physzgue of the descend- 
ants of the settlers in the Cordilleras, is a proof that the 
Anglo-Saxon lowlander may be successfully bred in a moun- 
tain country. As tothe general question of the suitability 
of the physiographical conditions of North America to the 
Teuton, ample information is available. 

There has been a good deal of talk about the American 
type of man. He is supposed to be a thinner and more an- 
gular creature than his cousins of the parent isle, and it has 
been held that though quicker witted and readier to fit him- 
self to circumstances, he has less solidity and less endurance 
than his ancestors from beyond the seas; but although it 
must be admitted that our climate as a whole differs consid- 
erably from the conditions of northern Europe, whence our 
race came, and, consequently, that a certain measure of 
physical change in that race might have taken place in this 
country, yet there is ground for believing that the change, if 
it has occurred, is small, andis not an alteration for the 
worse. From a comparison of the registers of measurements 
made for army purposes, it appears that American soldiers 
are, on the whole, as well developed as those who fill the 
ranks of European armies. The records of insurance com- 
panies show, that the American man lives longer than men of 
the same race in the Old World. The ready recovery from 
wounds and the success of grave surgical operations during 
our Civil War, under circumstances which were on the whole 
less advantageous than those which attend the conduct of 
war in Europe, prove thatthe American body has more re- 
cuperative power than that of the European. The interest 
the American takes and the success he achieves in foot-bal] 
and other out-door amusements, is an indication of his mental 
activity and physical vigor. And, lastly, the conduct of our 
army and people as a whole, during, as well as since the war, 
justifies us in claiming, that the race has certainly not lost the 
moral qualities that marked it inthe Old World. This con- 
vergence of testimony may be safely taken to justify the asser- 
tion, that the climatic and other conditions of our continent, 
excepting the Arctic region and the district akcut the Gulf 


of Mexico, are favorable to the development of Northern 
Europeans. We may therefore dismiss the fear, that our race 
is to deteriorate in this country, but we must also put aside 
the notion that we are to be a massive and unvaried people. 
The present structure of our social and economic life permits 
rapid changes in the occupations of men, and thus make$ the 
effect of occupation on Physzgue imperceptible; but with the 
increase and consolidation of our population, vocations will 
become more hereditary, man will be employed at the plough, 
in the mine and inthe mill from generation to generation ; 
and then each community will bear the distinctive stamp 
which comes only through ancestral habit. 

Led by studies such as these to look back over the history 
of life upon the earth’s surface, the physiographer is forced 
to the conclusion, that although the racial qualities of the 
various families of mankind are no longer the playthings of 
climate and situation, yet that those qualities owe their origin 
to geographic variations, which have slowly developed 
through the geological ages. Thus our continents and seas 
cannot be regarded as physical accidents, in which and on 
which organic beings have found an ever-perilous resting 
place ; but as great engines operating, in a determined way, to 
secure the advance of life. 
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MICROSCOPIC LABORERS AND HOW THEY 
SERVE US. 


ProF. Percy F. FRANKLAND. 
English Illustrated Magazine, London, November. 


OF all the brilliant scientific discoveries which the nine- 
teenth century has witnessed, there are perhaps none which 
possess more general interest and fascination, than the mar- 
vellous revelations concerning those low forms of life which, 
although invisible to the naked eye, infest all our surround- 
ings, and have such an extraordinary potentiality for good or 
evil; appearing sometimes as our friends and faithful servants, 
doing the work which they are bidden, without a murmur; 
whilst at other times they oppose us as implacable foes, and 
defy our power and ingenuity. 

It is only during the last few decades, that we have become 
accurately acquainted with the nature and works of these 
minute living forms, which we now generally designate as 
micro-organisms, microbes, germs or bacterta. For much of this 
knowledge, and more especially for the groundwork of it, we 
are indebted to the masterly genius of Louis Pasteur. 

Through the labors of Pasteur, and a long list of zealous 
investigators by whom he has been followed, a large amount 
of the most important and interesting information has been 
collected, concerning this unseen living world of micro- 
erganisms. With the microscopes now at our command, we 
can not merely discover their presence and examine their 
form, but we can actually determine the numbers present at 
any moment, in the air we breathe or in the water we drink. 
We can also isolate the individual and follow its life history. 

This branch of research originated in the very interesting 
discovery, that the chemical changes attending the conversion 
ef sugar into alcohol are, in every case, due to the presence 
ef certain minute forms of life. It was found, some fifty 
years ago, by Cagniard Latour and Schwann, that the mys- 
terious substance, known to brewers as yeast or darm, was 
really composed of a vast number of minute oval particles, 
endowed with the powers of growth and multiplication, and 
eonsequently living organisms. 


Pasteur investigated the yeast germs very thoroughly, and 


found that there were numerous species or races of them, 
some of which produce fermentation at high temperature, as 
that used for beer, and some by slow action at low tempera- 
ture, and ina strongly acid liquid, such as that which is al- 
ways present on the grape skin. 

Pasteur’s researches on the phenomena of brewing, led to 
his discovery of other micro-organisms, the presence of which 
are the causes of serious diseases in beer and other fermented 
liquors. The principle of these is known as the mycoderma 
acet?, the germ which converts fermented liquid into vinegar, 
a germ very much dreaded in breweries and wine vats, but ex- 
tensively utilized for the actual manfacture of vinegar. In 
fact, we may speak of this germ and the yeast germ as ‘‘ do- 
mesticated.” 

Perhaps the most remarkable changes which micro-organ- 
isms bring about, are those in connection with animal and 
vegetable matter. Under ordinary circumstances, these sub- 
stances undergo putrefaction and decay, or, in common par- 
lance, they ‘‘go bad.” Formerly it was supposed that this 
“going bad” was an inherent property of such substances. 
We now know, however, that this putrefaction and decay are 
entirely dependant upon the presence of certain microbes, 
and that if the necessary precautions are taken to prevent 
the access of these organisms, which are abundantly present in 
all our surroundings, then animal and vegetable matters may 
be preserved for an indefinite length of time, without under- 
going any change. Thisdecomposition of vegetable and ani- 
mal matter is one of the most important processes in nature, 
as it is the means of maintaining the fertility of the soil. The 
soil is not rendered fertile by the animal matter itself, but by 





the products of itsdecomposition, notably by ammonia. This: 
ammonia, which is the primary product of the decomposition 
of dead animal matter by micro-organisms, is itself capable 
of undergoing further changes, through the action of special 
organisms which convert it into nitric acid. 

Another remarkable fact which modern science has brought 
to light is, that many diseases are caused by living organisms. 
Since the discovery in 1852, that the disease variously known 
as anthrax, wool-sorter’s disease, and splenic fever, is pro- 
duced by the presence in the blood of the affected man or 
animal, of a particular micro-organism called the éacz//us An- 
thracis, year by year, one disease after another has been con- 
clusively demonstrated to be the result of similar causes. 

The disturbance to health caused by the presence of these 
micro-organisms in the system, is generally due to their elab- 
oration of organic poisons, some of which have been sep- 
arated and obtained in a state of purity. 

Intimately connected with these poisons elaborated by mi- 
crobes, is the subject of protective inoculation. The most 
familiar form is vaccination for small-pox, in which microbes 
are introduced into the system to produce some change, which 
appears to render it incapable of supporting another crop. It 
has, however, been found that protection may be secured in 
the case of some diseases, without inoculating the living or- 
ganism, but simply by introducing a certain quantity of its 
products, on successive occasions, and in increasing quanti- 
ties, until the system has been rendered proof against it. This 
is the ratzona/e of Pasteur’s treatment of hydrophobia. 

The preceding very cursory survey of these micro-organisms 
is sufficient to show, with what important issues the study of 
these creatures is surrounded ; for the significance of their ac- 
tion is equally striking, whether we regard them from a purely 
theoretic point of view, or whether we consider them in their 
relation to the industries, to agriculture, or to public health. 


ZODIACAL CHRONOLOGY. 
O. D. MILLER. 
American Antiquarian, Mendon, Jil., November. 


InN a work entitled, “ Primitive Revelation as exhibited in the 
Zodiacal Chronology of the Ancients,” I have traced back the 
existence of the zodiac, substantially as transmitted to us, to 
the prehistorical period in the valley of the Euphrates. It 
is shown to have existed, for instance, prior to the times of 
Lik-Basyo or Urukh, the earliest known King of the Chal- 
deans, whose epoch has been variously estimated at from 
2,000 to 3,000 B. C. Not only this, the zodiac is shown to 
have been in use anterior to the origin of the Babylonian 
genealogy of antediluvian kings, Alomes, Aloparus, etc.; an- 
terior also to the origin of the Babylonian traditions of the 
Creation, embodied in the “ Creation Tablets ” discovered by 
Mr. George Smith; anterior, finally, to the invention of the 
cuneiform system of writing itself, in which we find under 
their hieratic forms, all the names designating the different 
parts of the zodiac, the constellations, signs, months etc. 
These facts being established, it is evident, that the usual im- 
pression among astronomers, and sometimes even of anti- 
quarians—namely, that primitively the signs of the zodiac 
occupied the same position respectively, as the constellations 
having the same names—is shown to be wholly erroneous; 
since at the period to which we have traced the existence of 
the zodiac, the sams were at least one entire division, or 
thirty degrees, zz advance of their respective constellations, 
This fact being firmly grounded, it is necessary to admit that 
the original position of all the signs in advance of their con- 
stellations was the result, not of accident, but of express de- 
liberate design. Suchan arrangement could have been de- 
signed only for the one purpose of a zodiacal chronology, 
since, on the one hand, this arrangement is admissibly 
adapted for this purpose, and since, on the other hand, a ze- 
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diacal chronology, dating from a period anterior to the inven- 
tion of the zodiac, was absolutely impossible without justsuch 
an arrangement of the signs in relation to their constella- 
tions. The entire question then resolves itself into the one 
simple question: How far in advance of their respective con- 
stellations were the signs originally found? 

The problem being thus simply and clearly stated, the aim 
becomes, not as heretofore, to discover who were the inven- 
tors of the zodiac or to fix its date. It is rather to determine 
the epoch to which the earliest traditions of mankind re- 
ferred ; the traditions, namely, respecting the birth of the 
world, of man, his primeval abode and primitive history. 
Our method is strictly scientific in character; the problem 
itself is reduced to the simplest elements possible, and made 
practically to involve only two ground propositions. The 
first fundamental aim is to connect the traditions whose date 
was to be fixed, with ome certain sign of the zodiac, whose 
retrograde movement would mark the precession; the second 
ground position is to connect the same traditions with one 
certain constellation of the zodiac as the point from which the 
precession had originally departed. The solar symbolism, so 
ancient and so widely prevalent among the nations of antiq- 
uity, affords the proper point of view from which to inter- 
pret the myth of the dying sun-god, which M. Dupries and 
his schoo! have used so effectively to discredit the gospel 
narrative. The facts relative to this myth are undeniable; 
the only question is as regards its real import, its actual bear- 
ings the circumstances that gave rise to it. On this subject, 
Sir G. Wilkinson has the following pregnant remarks: 

The sufferings and death of Osiris were the great mystery of the 
Egyptian religion; and some traces of it are perceptible among 
other people of antiquity. His being the divine goodness and the 
abstract idea of good, his manifestaticn upcn earth (like an Indian 
God), his death and resurrection, and his office as judge of the dead in 
a future state, look like the early revelations of a future manifestation 
of the Deity, converted into a mythological fable, etc. 

The myth of the dying sun-god was in no sense peculiar 
to the Egyptian religion; it was as familiar to the Pheoeni- 
cians, the Syrians, the Phrygians of Asia Minor, the Chal- 
deans, Assyrians, as to the populations of the Nile Valley. If, 
then, it was.not an “early revelation of a future manifesta- 
tion of the Deity” on earth, we see no way to account for and 
interpret it in harmony with the integrity of the gospel nar- 
rative of the death and resurrection of Christ. There was, 
then, a primitive religion; and it was written in the heavens 
in starry hieroglyphs. It was by means of the symbolism at- 
tached to the sun, as a type of man, thus as both agod and a 
man, that the inventors of the sphere were able to transmit 
to after ages the fundamental doctrines of the primeval re- 
ligion. It was by means of this so-called myth of a dying 
sun-god, that the original promise of a Redeemer was em- 
blazoned on the face of the northern heavens, where we can 
see Hercules, the sun-god, who dies and is raised again, 
stamping with his heel on the head of Draco, fit representa- 
tive of the serpent of Eden. Of course when the key to this 
symbolism was lost, the oé/ec/s upon which it was grounded 
became themselves the centre of worship, giving rise to the 
Sabaenistic cultus and the worship of the elements. 

After an elaborate argument to connect the traditions relating to 
the birth of the Cosmos, and of man with the sign of Capricornus, and 
to trace this sign to its primitive location in the constellation Ge mini, 
the writer continues :— 

The various traditions which have formed the subject-mat- 
ter ofthese investigations, were inherited by peoples the most 
distantly separated in antiquity, yet they all centre in the 
Paradisiacal Mount, the great Asiatic Olympus. The differ- 
ent nations inheriting these traditions, and thatat the earliest 
period of their history, have not derived them at second 
hand, so to speak, but they have carried them from the com- 


the great plateau‘of Pamir, to the countries where they had 
located after their dispersion. The state of culture and civ- 
ilization which has given birth to these ideas, and to the as- 
tronomical symbolism in which we find them embodied, must 
have been well advanced and of a high character. There was 
then a primitive civilization, located around the great Olym- 
pus, in which centred the earliest recollections of our race; 
a civilization which had been the foster-mother of the oldest 
known to history, but which had died out and been forgotten 
of the world. It is a fact, that the earliest civilizations known 
to history actually had a genealogy, and that all were to be 
traced to the same ancestral head. Thus those who, with 
Sir John Lubbock and his school, would trace the origin of 
civilization in a state of savageism, as the “ primitive condi- 
tion of man” must go back of Mount Meru to do it, and toa 
period anterior to that of 12,500 years ago. 

Between the earliest date that can be established for the 
oldest civilizations known to history, and forthe earlier civ- 
ilization of the Paradisiacal Mount, there intervenes a long, 
impenetrable night, like that of the so-called dark ages. It 
was during this long interval of time that the primitive mi- 
grations of races took place. During this long night the 
record of the world’s past had not been kept by man, but by 
the stars; and it was written with pens plucked from the 
wings of the celestial Taurus, flaming in the East. 

That record we believe to have been, in part, correctly in- 
terpreted. There had been a beautiful civilization born on 
the morning when the heavenly lyre first woke its eternal 
harmonies. Buta terrible calamity had befallen mankind, 
and the light of that civilization had gone out forever. Yet 
those who were the first to experience the sad calamity had 
received the Divine promise that the Seed of the Woman 
should bruise the serpent’s head; and this promise was in- 
scribed on the northern heavens, where we behold Hercules 
wielding his powerful club, and stamping with his heel the 
head of Draco. Thus it is from the sublime summit, around 
which dashed alike the waters of the primal chaos and of the 
devastating deluge, and across the vista of 12.500 years, that 
the inventors of the celestial sphere hail us to-day, as mem- 
bers ofa common humanity and a common destiny. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MIND. 
E. D. Copper. 
American Naturalist, Philadelphia, October 1. 


IT is sometimes doubted whether consciousness can exist in 
such simple beings asthe Protozoa. But this doubt seems to 
be unnecessary after a consideration of the organization of 
such higher forms of life as we know to be conscious. The 
higher multicellular animals or metazoa consist of a colony 
of cells which display different degrees of specialization for 
the performance of the different functions to which evolu- 
tion assigned them. Their degree of specialization is of 
course measured by their degree of departure from the simple, 
primitive, nucleated cells, from which they have been derived 
by descent. Perhaps the most specialized are those which 
have become the threads of the connective and elastic tis- 
sues, and those of the tendons. Those of the modified epi- 
thetial tissues which cover the integument of the body with 
its appendages, as scales, nails, horns and hair, are also high- 
ly modified. Muscular tissue is a little less specialized. In 
none of these tissues do we find consciousness. It is not cer- 
tain that sensation resides in any but the cells of the nervous 
system. Now the cells of this system are the least modified 
of all those that constitute the soma of the metazoon, and 
thus they resemble most nearly the simple beings which con- 
stitute the lowest forms of the Protozoa. If they are capable 
of sensation in the one case, they are likely to be so in the 
other. It appears that the conscious cell is the primitive 





mon centre of populations where they originated, that is, in 


cell, and the unconscious cell is the specialized or modified 
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cell. And this conclusion coincides with what we know of 
the relation of consciousness to function in the animals in 
which we can examine the history of both. Specialization 
of structure means specialization of function; and specializa- 
tion of function means accomplished education. Completed 


education means unconsciousness, while consciousness is | 


necessary to the beginnings of education, and to its successive 
steps up to completion. We are then led by the analogies of 
the education of tissues, as well as by their structure, to the 
belief in the presence of consciousness in the Protozoa. Some 
of the movements of the Amcebe have been, probably correct- 
ly, regarded as having a purely physical origin, due to the 
mobility of their protoplasm, and their contractility; but 
others, such as the projection of pseudopodia towards food 
with which they are not already in contact, cannot be ex- 
plained in thisway. Their selection of food and rejection of 
injurious substances, though not always performed without 
errors, indicates the presence of sensation. The building of 


The affection of many of the mammalia for their human 
masters is wellknown. Shame is evidently the experience of 
some of the mammalia, especially dogs and monkeys, and 
jealousy is often strongly developed. 

Many of the mammalia understand human language, that is, 
they understand the meaning of words apart from toneand ges- 
ture. In the comprehension of a verb, a dog performs an act of 
simple generalization, distinctly above the recognition of an 
object by name. Most evident toois the existence in animals of 
the faculty of induction, which involves a generalization, 7. ¢., 
the drawing ofa single general inference froma number of in- 


| stances. While pure conception expresses cognition only, in- 


external protecting envelopes composed of grains of solid | 
substances by the Diffluges cannot be explained by the action | 
of physical causes only; and the arrangement of pieces in | 


regular order as an envelope by the Rotifer Melicesta indi- 


cates still more definitely the presence of consciousress in | 


some form. 


We cannot discover any such design in the movements | 


of phagocytes and of spermatozodids. The former engulf 
leucocytes and other bodies with which they come in contact, 
very possibly for physical reasons, but do not pursue them, 
nor indicate their perception of their presence in any way. 
The movements of spermatozodids appear to be without di- 
rection other than that given them by the vibrations of their 


duction infers action on the partof itsobjects. Numerous in- 
stances of experiential inference, and deductive or practical 
application migat be given, but it is sufficient to draw atten- 
tion to the adoption of methods of concealment to escape ob- 
servation, both of enemies and the prey they seek. 


RELIGIOUS. 








THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION OF FAITH. 
THE REv. PrRiIncIPAL MacVicar, D.D., LL.D. 
Presbyterian College Journal, Montreal, November. 


A CONSIDERABLE degree of doctrinal restlessness has of late 
years been manifested among the churches which hold the 
Westminster Standards. For present purposes we need not 


| enquire particularly into the causes which have given rise to 


flagella, by the cilia of the canals which they traverse,and | 


perhaps by some physicalattraction not at present explainable. 
The presence of predication cannot be inferred from the 
existence of consciousness in the lowest forms of life. An 


action is designed, if it is a response to a present stimulus or 


sensation, even if there is no memory, and the act is a new 
one every time the stimulus is applied. It is evident, how- 
ever, that education commences low in the scale, since some 
of the acts of the Infusoria indicate an adaptation of means to 
ends, which cannot be supposed to be possible to a totally new 


experience. The discharge of the weapon-like cilia of the | 


Dinidium at its prey, would indicate that the animal knew the 


effect of the act from past experience, and anticipated that | 


food would be secured inthis way, from its success in previ- 
ous performances of this kind. 

The simple sensations should be included within the realm 
of mind, for they are all forms of consciousness or self- 
knowledge. 
states, with which we are all more or less familiar. 

The sense perceptions are well known to exist in animals; 
memory is necessary to the activity of all mental processes; 
and association of ideas is equally necessary to the existence 
of both affection and reason. Association of pleasures or 
pains with given objects forms the basis of liking or disliking, 
and of designed or rational action in regard to them; 
and preferences for especial articles of food and drink, and 
more pronounced likes, and dislikes are manifested by nearly 
allanimals. The social affections are seen low in the scale. 
The maternal instinct is the first to present itself to our notice 
in the order of development, and an altruistic feeling (in the 
selfish sense of the word) must be admitted to be present in 
the exercise of the care of the young, The attraction of the 
female for the male is seen in low forms of life, where it is 
transient, and often not reciprocated by the female, so that 
contrivances for the compulsory fertilization of the latter by 
the former are numerous. Mutual affection between two in- 


| 
} 


Here, also, should be included the subconscious | 


this state ofthings. In the opinion of some, it may be dueto 
improved methods and general advance in theological 
science, while others see in it convincing evidence of deplor- 
able unfaithfulness and retrogression. 

The United Presbyterian Church in Scotland was the first 
to deal with the matter. Jn 1879, its Synod adopted a Declar- 
atory Act, intended to guide ministers in quieting the minds 
of their people. In 1882 the Presbyterian Church of Victoria 
took similaraction. In 1883the Presbyterian Church of Eng- 
land began to discuss its Standards, making declaration at 
the same time of unabated adherence to its historic doctrinal 
A theological compendium was desired. Its 
design was not “of necesssity to supersede the Westminster 
Confession as the standard of orthodox teaching from the 
pulpit.” It should serve, however, “sundry other practical 
uses.” 

The practical, is commonly the influential and dominant, 
factor in human affairs—hence the significance of this move- 
ment. The Confession, it seems, is good enough in the min- 
ister’s library as his private vade mecum of orthodoxy, tut it 
is to be kept there in quiet seclusion, because “for the clear 
presentation to the public of the Church’s exact doctrinal 
teaching,” etc., something better is desired. The efforts in 
England to secure such’a compendium as that described have 
culminated, this year, in the adoption by the Synod of twenty- 


positions. 


| four “Articles of the Faith.” It goes unsaid that they are 


| 


dividual species of the same or different species, without re- | 


gard tosex, is not uncommon among birdsand in mammals, and 
s probably an outgrowth of the maternal and sex instincts. 


not identical with the Confession in form or substance. The 
promoters of the work are perhaps willing to trust in the so- 
called law of ‘the survival of the fittest.” 

In New Zealand the agitation for revision or for something 
else has run its course; and the General Assembly decided 
finally that all the liberty that can be desired may be enjoyed, 
in terms of the modified formula of subscription to the Con- 
fession of Faith which has beenadopted. This formula gives 
freedom of opinion ‘‘on the teaching of said Confession in 
regard to the duty of the civil magistrate, marriage with a 
deceased wife's sister, and the forms of expression in which 
the several doctrines are stated.” This is surely sufficiently 
open and indefinite to meet the wishes of any who are disin- 
clined to hold and teach the doctrines of the Confession. If 
they are not bound to “the forms of expression” in which 
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the doctrines are set forth, they can alter them to meet their 
own views. 

{n the Church of Scotland the formula of ministerial sub- 
scription of 16¢4 was last year substituted for the more exact- 
ing formula of 1711. 

The Free Church of Scotland has seta large Committee of 
Assembly to consider what improvements, if any, are required 
in the Westminster Confession. 

The Presbyterian Church of the United States has fairly 
entered upon the revision of the Confession. Some extreme 
statements have been made, but those who expect something 
very radical and are looking for the disappearance of several 
unpalatable doctrines, are likely to be doomed to bitter dis- 
appointment. 

In 1883 the Cumberland Presbyterian Church adopted a re- 
vised Confession of Faith and Catechism, involving many 
important changes. To Canada belongs the honor of being 
conservative in this respect. Two unions of the several 
branches of the Presbyterian family have been success- 
fully united, and that on the basis of the Old Confession and 
Catechisms. 

Looking broadly at the present agitation, or unrest, to use 
a milder term, it is obvious that the parties concerned in it 
are far from being agreed among themselves. Some demand 
that there should be no Confession, others plead for a revised 
Confession, and still others for a new Confession. 

The advocates of no Confession contend, that Confessions 
are fetters to man’s intellectual and religious nature, and bring 
a host of other grave charges against the system. The fact 
is, however, that usually those who inveigh most bitterly 
against all creeds, hold creeds of their own, written or un- 
written, with a dogmatism so determined and unreasonable, 
that they ignore the thinking of past ages as well as of their 
contemporaries. The cry for No Confession comes from 
without. It is advanced by newspaper men, novelists, and 
the multitude of contributors to magazines and reviews. Sim- 
ilarly, the argument for a revised Confession is that it needs 
be brought into harmony with the feeling of the age. It is 
said that very much of the current literature, the most 
sprightly and sparkling thinking of our day, is antagonistic to 
its dogmas. Probably this is correct, but the feeling of the 
age is not the standard of truth or the test of doctrine. 
Noah’s creed and his preaching were exceedingly unpopular 
with the men of his generation. Revision is further advo- 
cated to bring the Confession into harmony with the wishes 
and wants of our young people, or to secure the sympathy of 
other churches, or because the Confession fails to empha- 
size the love of God. As regards the first, the Confession 
and Catechisms were never intended to be theological primers 
for the infant classes of our Sunday-schools. Let the babes, 
by all means, be fed with milk. But solid food is for full- 
grown men. 

I have left untouched many points of profoundest interest. 
This much, however, is offered as a contribution toa discus- 
sion, which we cannot very long postpone or avoid. 





THE CHURCH AND THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION. 
THE Rev. WILLIAM Barry, D. D. 
Dublin Review, October. 


It was in 1648 that the treaty of Westphalia was signed, 
which put an end to the disastrous Thirty Years War. That 
treaty announced in unmistakable terms, that the progress- | 
ive nations of Europe had revolted from the Catholic stand- | 
ard of civilization and government. The peoples of the | 
South had already entered upon a stage of decay; and lower | 
and lower the so-called Catholic nations sank during a hun- 
dred and fifty years. 

It was simply a question of time how long the institutions 
of the ancien régime from which most of the meaning and all 





the vitality had departed, should continue to cumber the 
ground. Noteven the doom’s blast of the French Revolu- 
tion, though reverberated from a hundred battle-fields, could 
recall the life which had once been in them, but was now 
utterly and hopelessly extinct. The Holy Roman Empire was 
a phantom, and ghost-like retreated into the past, when Na- 
poleon challenged it to abide his tremendous strokes. With 
it fell the medizval system; and Catholicism, which for well- 
nigh a thousand years had been bound to the old state of 
things by innumerable ties, could no longer build on a past 
of which not one stone was left standing onanother. Thence- 


forth the Catholic policy must needs be, not conservative,but 
constructive. 


The British Colonial Empire which rose upon the decay of 
Spain and Venice, though now broken into two great pieces, 
the English and American, remains, in its ideal, one, and is 
even now laying the broad foundations of industry, law, gov- 
ernment, social existence,on which the world of the next 
century and the century after that, seems likely to be set up. 
The permanent conquests of trade belong to English-speak- 
ing races. The motive powers of machinery, steam, coal and 
electricity, have fallen tothem by a sort of natural inheri- 
tance. Adam Smith has risen up among them as a prophet. 
Arkwright, Watt, Stephenson, Faraday, Edison are their 
heroes. London is the centre of the world’s business, and 


the people of the North American Continent speak the Eng- 
lish language, instead of the French or Spanish that might 
have fallen to their lot. 

Now the outcome of these three hundred years of progress 
is commonly known as Modern Civilization. It means the 
conquest of matter—* Replenish the earth and subdue it.” 
Never since the world was, have mankind possessed such an 
abundance of.the things that minister to life and comfort; 
but the intense individualism developed in the course of this 
past century of material progress, denotesa manifest evilfrom 
which all are suffering, viz., the method of producing or con- 
suming, without regard to the common welfare. 

We may now estimate the nature and magnitude of the 
task which is laid upon the Church of to-day, in its public 
function of upholding the moral law, and applying to material 
civilization the principles of Christianity. If economics are 
to be governed simply by the “struggle for existence,” it is 
superfious to talk of the rights, whether of labor or of capital. 
In that hurlyburly, the will of the stronger must prevail, nor 
can either side justly complain, if it is vanquished by brute 
force. But with the admission of rights which imply corre- 
sponding duties, there is room for the Chrtstian teacher, not 
as an expert in details of which he may know very little, but 
as expounding principles and testing results by truths of 
which he isthe guardian. Nor is it a valid objection to his 
entering on the scene, that competition will have its way, and 
that the rate of wages cannot be regulated by sentiment; that, 
in the language of Karl Marx, there is an “ iron law” which 
cannot be broken by master or man,and which determines 
the price of labor; and that law is the lowest recompense on 
which workers will consent to labor and propagate. !t is then 
the standard of existence on which the laborer insists. An 
English operative will not consent to labor on the food which 
satisfies a Hindoo or Polishrefugee. Is not the real problem 
then, tocreate in our laboring classes a rig ht notion of what is 
indispensable to a Christian home, and in our leisured classes 
the sense of something better than luxury and self-indul- 
gence as their ideal of life? 

The mere conflict of private interests will never produce a 
well-ordered commonwealth of labor, 

Meanwhile can there be any more cheering token for Cath- 
olics, than the repeated and hearty confession on the lips of 
men like Mr. William Morris, Mr. Hyndman,and the Fabyan 
Essayists, who do but echo what M. Littré and August 
Comte asserted in their time, that the Church from which 
Northern Europe broke away three hundred and seventy 
years ago, has done more for social morality than any religion 
in the world? Even Mr. Froude in dealing with the system 
under which medieval England was governed, cannot but 
allow that it was “An attempt, more or less successful” to 
“bring the production and distribution of wealth under the 
moral rule of right and wrong:” and that it introduced a 
state of things ‘‘where those laws of supply and demand 
which we are now taughtto regard as immutable ordinances 
of nature, were absorbed or superseded by a higher code.” 
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4A HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 

TURY. By William Edward Hartpole Lecky. Vol. VIII. 

I2mo, pp. 650. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 18go. 

(This eighth volume of Mr. Lecky’s work is devoted entirely to the history of 
Ireland. Of that history the events of three years only are narrated. But these 
years—1798, 1799 and 1800—were so memorable that the space allowed them is 
nottoo much. Though all the actors in those days have long been dead, what 
they did is still discussed with passion, and the story of the exciting drama is 
yet told sometimes with bitter party hatred. Mr. Lecky seems to have spared 
mo pains in searching tor the sources of the history he has undertaken to relate. 
Those sources he has plainly digested with the utmost care; and there are not 
lacking proofs of an effort on his part to weigh conflicting statementsand assign 
motives with judicial impartiality. Doubtless there will be found some who 
will deny that he has shown a judicial spirit, and will base their denial on Mr. 
Lecky’s suggestion that ** hatred and distrust of law and government, inveter- 
ate proneness to seek redress by secret combination and by barbarous crimes, 
Savage animosities of class and creed and party,” are part and parcel of the 
Irish nature. Those who may thus impugn Mr. Lecky’s fairness will also point 
to his opinion at the end of the volume that the present political leaders of Ire- 
land are men to whom ‘‘ nosaneand honorable statesman would entrust the task 
ef maintaining law, or securing property, or enforcing contracts, or protecting 
loyal men, or supporting in times of difficulty and danger the interests of the 
Empire.” It will, perhaps, be said, moreover, that in expressing this opinion 
about the present political leaders of Ireland, Mr. Lecky has gone out of his 
way, since those who lead the Irish at this time are in no manner connected 
with histheme. Yetwhen all is said which can be said on this point, it may 
reasonably be doubted, whether we are likely to get for many years to,comeja 
fairer history of Ireland in the closing years of the last century. } 

The United Irish Society, after its foundation in Belfast in October, 
1791, passed through several phases. After its surpression in 1794, 
it was reconstructed on a new basis, and became distinctly treason- 
able. In 1795 the Society seems to have been almost confined to 
Ulster and to Dublin. In17g6 it spead more widely through Leins- 
ter. In 1797 it extended over the greater part of that province, had 
become very powerful in Munster, and had gained some slight foot- 
ing in Connaught. At theclose of 1796 and in the beginning of 1797 
a military organization was grafted on it, and it became a main ob- 
ject to create, arm. and discipline regiments fora rebellion. In the 
beginning of 1798, the bulk of the peasantry over three provinces in 
Ireland were enlisted in a conspiracy which was daily extending, 
and were looking forward to an immediate rebellion, in conjunc- 
tion with a French invasion. The Society was governed by a 
Supreme Executive body, which appears to have consisted at 
that time of five persons. One of these was Thomas Addis 
Emmet. He was arrested in March, 1798, and detained in prison 
until the middle of 1802, although his imprisonment was not 
severe. He would have been released and sent to the United States 
in 1798, but our government refused to permit his deportation 
hither. Rufus King, the United States Minister, declared that Irish- 
men were already very troublesome in the United States and no 
more—especially political leaders—were wanted. Emmet, however, 
on being released in 1802, upon condition that he leave the country, 
came to the city of New York, where he practised his profession with 
success, and rose to be Attorney-General of New York. Grattan 
thought Emmet’s success much beyond his talents and such as he 
would never have attained if he had remained athome. Emmet’s Irish 
comrades in New York raised to his memory the tall cenotaph, re- 
citing his virtues and talents, still to be seen in St. Paul’s churchyard. 

In February, 1798, the Supreme Executive computed that half a 
million of persons had been sworn into the Society, and that more 
than 280,000 of them could be counted onto appear inthe field. Asall 
the members of the Society were sworn to secrecy and fidelity, the 
English Government had but imperfect knowledge of the extent of 
the conspiracy, Butso much was known by February, 1798, that it 
seemed prudent at that time todeclare martial law andthe establish- 
ment of free quarters for the troops. No one can doubt that the situ- 
ation of Ireland at that time demanded extreme rigor on the part of 
the English gyovernment. The measures taken, however. led to hor- 
rible abuses. The troops put in free quarters were mostly half-dis- 
ciplined yeomanry and militia, demoralized by a long course of license 
and irritated by many outrages. Actsof simple robbery and purely 
wanton violence were of daily occurrence. Torture was systemati- 
cally emploved to discover arins. Great multitudes were flogged till 
they almost fainted ; picketed and half strangled to extort confessions. 
Outrages on women were very common. 

Up to the middle of March it had been the fixed policy of the Irish 
Society not to hazard a rebellion without French assistance. But the 
results of the declaration of martial law caused a change in that pol- 
icy. That law turned into desperate rebels multitudes, who, if they 
had been unmolested, would have been if not loyal subjects, at least 
either neutral spectators or lukewarm and half-hearted rebels. The 
French came not,and there were no immediate signs of their coming. 
So it was determined not to wait for their aid, and the 23d of May 
was appointed for the insurrection. On that day it broke out in 
the counties of Dublin, Kildare and Meath. In Kildare, inspite of 
stringent measures of disarmament, the rising was especially formida- 
ble. The English Government had received some intimation of 
what wascoming and made preparations accordingly. In the coun- 
ties named the insurrection was soon subdued. The members of the 
Supreme Executive were in prison. Mobs of half-starved, half- 
armed and wholly undisciplined men, without the smallest sign of any 
skilful or intelligent leadership, or even of any genuine fanaticism, 
and in many cases almost without common courage, were no match, 
even for the imperfeetly disciplined troops who opposed them. 








In the counties cf Wicklow and Wexford, however, the fiame of in- 
surrection soon broke out with redoubled fierceness and acquired di- 
mensions which taxed all the energies of the government. ln Wexford 
the rebellion assumed much of the character of asavage religious war. 
The rebels committed great numbers of atrocious murders, killit g very 
many Protestants, who had given no real cause of offense except 
their religion. The acts of the government troops, however,were more 
reprehensible. Court-martials were followed by immediate wholesale 
executions, sixty-five persons being hanged at one time at Wexford 
Bridge ; houses were indiscriminately burned, and unarmed men 
slaughtered ; the rebels were hunted down like wild beasts. In two 
respects the conduct of the troops was much worse than that of the 
rebels. Among the former, outrageson women were terribly fre- 
quent, and Catholic chapels over large districts were burned to the 
ground, The rebels, with rare exceptions, respected, women and 
Protestant places of worship. 

Before the rebellion was entirely subdued, a change took plece in 
the government of Ireland. Lord Camden, who had been Vicercy 
for three years, was desirous of being relieved from his heavy 
burden. There was sent to succeed him Lord Cornwallis, urder 
whose command the British troops laid down their arms at York- 
town. In spite of this disaster, he was regarded as one of the ablest 
of the English generals. When Cornwallis arrived in Dublin on 
June 20, the fire burnt in Wexford with undiminished fury. Shortly 
after his arrival, however, the rebellion was broken and almost de- 
stroyed, though not without apprehensions on the part of the 
Government of anewrisirg. The difficult task of restorirg c1cer 
and checking crime was suddenly interrupted by the arrival of the 
long-expected French. On the 6th of Avgust, 1,036 French sol- 
diers under the command of General Humbert, one of the many 
adventurers to whom the French Revolution had opened a career, 
embarked in three frigates, which on Avgust 22, anchored in Killala 
Bay. This handful of brave and well disciplined soldiers had come 
toolate. They expected to find Ireland in a blaze of insurrection 
or, at least, thrilling with sympathy for French ideas. They arrived 
when the rebellion was completely crushed, and reduced toa mere 
guerrilla war in the Wicklow mountains, when there was hardly 
less than 100,000 armed men at the service of the Crown; and they 
landed in a province which had been pertectly tranquil during the 
whole struggle. The French commander issued a high-sounding 
proclamation which had no effect. Be got very few recruits. and 
those which he got were evidently quite likely to prove worthless 
on a day of battle. His troops were marched a short distance into 
the country and had encourters here erd there. trt were sccn sur- 
rounded, and on September 8th surrenderec¢—crly £44 men rerain- 
ing of the little band. Humbert andthe French soldiers were sent 
to England and soon afterwards exchanged. 

The French did not abandon their Irish projects ard subseavently 
sent two other expeditions. One of these was completely insignifi- 
cant. The other was under the command of Naprer Tandy, one of 
the little band of Irish refugees in Paris, very vain and very quarrel- 
some: a liar, a braggart and a drunkard, with a constituticn so worn 
out that. though still under sixtv. he was always spoken of as an old 
man. Tothis doughty hero the French gave the title of General, and 
sent him from Dunkirk on a swift corvette. with a small party of sol- 
diers and marines and aconsiderable supplv of armsand ammunition. 
Tandy and histroops landed at the Isle of Arran.in the Covnty of Den- 
egal. The population there and on the mainland, so far from showirg 
the slightest dispositicn to welec me their liberators. fled from ther to 
the mountains. The troops remained on shore about eight bhcurs, 
during which Tandy got so drunk that it was found necessary to carry 
him tothe ship, and he appears to have been in that state during 
most of the expedition. Leaving Ireland the French vessels sailed 
northward by the Orkney Islards to Berger ir Norway, where Tercy 
and a few companions made their way to Hamburg. 

Thus the rebellion was crushed out. The estimates of the loss of 
life vary from 15,000 to 70,000. About 400 loyal persons were mas- 
sacred or assassinated. and 2,coo rebels were exiled or harged. The 
material devastation rapidly disappeared. but the mere) scars left ty 
the rebellion were deep and indelible and charged the whole ckarac- 
ter of Irish life. 

The rebellion and its issue strengthened a resolution which the 
English Government had long before made—to have a legislative 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland. Inthe early rart of the 
eighteenth century it would appear that such a Union wevld net Fave 
heen disagreeable to the Jrish. In 1707. shoftly after the union of 
England and Scotland, the Jrish House of Commons, while congratu- 
lating Oueen Anne on the consummation of the Scotch Union, 
expressed a hope that God might put it into her heart to add greater 
strength and lustre to her crown by a yet more comprehensive vnion. 
Bv 1798, however, Irish opinion had altogether charged. Popular 
writers in Ireland have charged that the Fnglish Goverrmert. desir- 
ing a Union and perceiving that it could not be effected withovt a 
convulsion, deliberately forced the rebellicn asa meers cf effecting 
it. O’Connell and his followers have more than once repeated this 
charge. Such an accusation, however, wi!] probably aprear to most 
readers too wildlv extravagant to require a lengthened refutaticn. 

The Trish Parliament met on Janvary 220. 1799, ard the avestion 
of the Union was at once raised in the Commons bythe King’s 
speech. The avestion gave rise to a long ard striking debate. which 
lasted twentv hours. A brilliant array of speakers opposed the 
Union. The Speaker, Foster, took no part in the debates, tut both 
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sides attributed to his immense influence the result of the discussion 
The House divided and the Government was beaten. Only 106 mem- 
bers voted for the Union and 111 against it. Inthe House of Lords, 
on the other hand, the Government was easily triumphant. The 
vote in favor of the Union was 52 against only 16 opposed to it. 

This defeat, however, by no means discouraged the English Gov- 
ernment. It was determined to remodel the Irish House of Com- 
mons—not by dissolving Parliament, but by another’course. The 
main power in the Irish Parliament rested with the great borough 
owners. It was resolved that close boroughs should be treated as 
private property and that the patrons should receive a liberal com- 
pensation for their loss. Nomination boroughs were in fact, though 
not in law, undoubtedly private property, and the sale or purchase of 
seats, though not recognized by the English Legislature, was a per- 
fectly open transaction, fully sanctioned by public opinion and 
practised by honorable politicians. Eighty boroughs, returning 160 
members, were inthis manner purchased at the cost of £1,260,coo, 
which was added to the national debt and thus made a perpetual 
charge uponthe country. Thesum of £15,000, which was given for 
each borough, does not appear to have been unreasonable. It does 
not lie in the mouth of the opponents of the Union to vilipend this 
mode of carrying it, for they also bought some boroughs and would 
have bought more but for want of money. 

Hope, however, was a more powerful agent of corruption, and it is, I believe, 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that everything in the gift of the Crown in Ire- 
land; in the Church, the army, the law, the revenue, was at this period uniform- 
ly and steadily devoted to the one object of carrying the Union. From the great 
noblemen who were bargaining for their marquisates and their ribbons; from 
the Archbishop of Cashel, who agreed to support the Union on being promised 
the reversion of the See of Dublin, and a permanent seat in the Imperial House 
of Lords; the virus of corruption extended and descended through everv fibre 
and artery of the political system, including crowds of obscure men, who had it 

n their power to assist or obstruct addresses on the question. 

_ Ithas been asserted by O'Connell that immense sums were spent 
in direct bribes, and that as much as £8,000 was given fora vote in 
favor of the Union. But of this there is no sufficient proof. 

Under these circumstances it was that the last session of the Irish 
Parliament was opened in January, 15, 1800, The result as to the 
Union wascertain, but the opposition made a determined defense. 
The final debate on the measure began at four o’clock in the after- 
noon of February 5, and lasted till one o'clock on the following 
afternoon. Then the house divided. The Government had 158 
votes and the Opposition 115. All the formalities were not concluded 
until June 6th, when the [rish Parliament was at an end. The 
building in which that Parliament held its sessions, was soon after 
bought by the Bank of Ireland, and, in pursuance of a secret stipu- 
lation made by the Government at the time of the sale, the chambers 
in which Parliament had met, were subdivided and altered, so as to 
destroy as much as possible their old appearance. 

{Mr. Lecky discusses the wisdom and results of the Union, points out the 
evils, largely non-political, which required a remedy at the time of the Union— 
such as the unlicensed whiskey shops, non-residence of the clergy, popular 
ig torance, jobbing ot public offices and imperfect enforcement of the law—and 
muintains that the success or failure of the Union depended on the wise and 
speedy accomplishment of three great kindred measures—Catholic emancipa- 
tion, the commutation of titles and the payment of priests, neither of which 
was carried out. Healso shows the failure of the financial arrangement of the 
Union, and gives a passing glance at the short rebellion of Emmet in 1803, at 
Fenianism, Lalor and John Mitchell. In these matters and others there is not 
space to foilow Mr. Leckey. He concludes by expressing the opinion that the 
reason why England has governed her vast Eastern Empire, containing more 
than 299,090,009 of inhabitants, with complete success, while the government of 
Ireland has been as complete a failure, is that Irish affairs have always been in 


the very vortex of English party politics, while India has hitherto laid outside 
their sphere.] 





IN DARKEST ENGLAND, AND THE WAY OUT. By 


General Booth. pp. 316. New Yorkand London: Funk & Wagnalls. 
1890, 


{The author of this book is William Booth, the Commanding General of the 
Salvation Army. The volume is dedicated to the memory of his wife, to whom 
in the preface he pays this tribute : 

** To one who has been for thirty-five years indissolubly associated with me 
in every undertaking, I owe much of the inspiration which has found expression 
inthis book. It is probably difficult for meto fully estimate the extent to which 
the splendid benevolence and unbounded sympathy of her character have 

ressed me forward in the life-long service of man, to which we have devoted 

oth ourselves and our children.” 

He says of himself, that when a mere child the degradation and misery which 
he saw in his native town kindled in his heart yearnings to help the poor, which 
have powerfully influenced his whole life, and adds: 

** At last I may be going to see * 5 longings to help the workless realized. I 
think Lam. ‘i er only hope for the permanent deliverance of mankind 
from misery, either in this world or the next, is the regeneration or remaking of 
the individual by the power of the Holy Ghost through Jesus Christ. But in 
providing for the relief of temporal misery I reckon that I am only making it 
easy where it is now difficult, and possible where it is now all but impossible, 
for men and women to find their way to the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. ] 

Mr. Stanley has drawn a terrible picture of Darkest Africa, and 
one that has engraved itself on the heart of civilization. But as there 
is a darkest Africa, so is there a Darkest England. 

An analogy is as good asa suggestion. How strange it is that so 
much interest should be excited by a narrative of human squalor and 
haman heroism in a distant continent, while greater squalor and 
heroism not less magnificent may be observed at our very doors. 

The man who walks with open eyes and open heart through the shambles of 
our civilization needs no fantastic imagery of a Dante to teach him horror, Often 
and often, when I have seen the young and the poor and the helpless go down 
before my eyes into the morass, trampled under foot by beasts of prey in human 
shape that haunt these regions, it seemed as if God were no longer in His world, 
but thatin His stead reigned a fiend, merciless as Hell, ruthless as the grave. 
- - + The lotofanegress in the Equatorial Forest is not, perhaps, a very 
happy one, but is it so very much worse than that of many a pretty orphan girl 
in our Christian capital ? A young, penniless girl,if she be pretty, is 





often hunted from pillar to post by her employers, confronted always by the 
alternative—Starve or Sin. And when once the poor girl has consented to buy 
the right to earn her living by the sacrifice of her virture, then she is treated as 
a slave and an outcast by the very men who have ruined her. Her word be- 
comes unbelievable, her life an ignominy, and she is swept downward, ever 
downward into the bottomless perdition of prostitution. 


Darkest England, like darkest Africa reeks with malaria. The 
foul breath of our slums is almost as poisonous as that of the African 
swamps. Fever is almost as chronic there as onthe equator. Thou- 
sands of children are killed annually by what is called the defects of 
our sanitary system. They are in reality starved and poisoned. 


Drunkenness and all manner ot: uncleanness, moral and physical 
abound. 


(The author draws a dark and sickening picture of what he calls the ‘*Sub- 
merged Tenth *‘ of the population; but dark as it is, he saysit is rather under, 
than overdrawn. The denizens of Darkest England he divides into (1) those 
who die of starvation in a month if dependent upon what they earn, and (2) those 
whose utmost exertions do not serve to attain the regulation allowance uf food 
which the law prescribes as indispensable even for criminals in jail. Of these 
he claims there arein England three millions in a total population of 31 millions, 
He claims that there are in London 51,000 paupers, 33,000 homeless, and 300,000 
starving people; and deals vividly with their sufferings,their struggles,their hope- 
lessness, their depravity, and their crimes, going into minute details, and support- 
ing the grim 2 by a mass of statistics and reports. He next speaks of the utter 
inadequacy of the poor laws and of any voluntary charities, as at present or- 
ganized, to cope with the momentous problem, and finally unfolds, in Part II, 
his own plan of deliverance. } 


What, then, ismy scheme? It isa very simple one, although in 
its ramifications and extensions it embraces the whole world. 1 pro- 
pose to confine myself, for the present to the unemployed—to those 
who have no helper. “ 

The scheme consists in the formation of these people into self- 
helping and self-sustaining communities, each being a kind of codp- 
erative society, or patriarchal family, governed and disciplined on 
the principles which have proved so effective in the Salvation Army. 

These communities we will callcolonies. There will be— 

1. The City Colony. 
2. The Farm Colony. 
3. The Over-Sea Colony. 

The first section of my scheme is the establishment of a Receiving 
House for the Destitute in every great centre of population. We 
start, let us remember, from the individual, the ragged, hungry, 
penniless man, who confronts us with despairing demands for food, 
shelter, and work. I have had a large experience in dealing with this 
class ; and I believe at the present moment the Salvation Army sup- 
plies more food and shelter to the destitute than any other organiza- 
tion in London. The encouragement gained in the working of these 
food and shelter depots has largely encouraged me to propound this 
scheme. 

The first Cheap Food Depot was opened inthe East of London, 
two and ahalf years ago. We have now three establishments and 
others are being arranged for. Since the commencement in 1888, 
we have supplied over three and a half million meals. Each of our 
Depots has two departments, one dealing with food, the other with 
shelter. Many come for food who do not come for shelter, but the 
majority of those who come for shelter want food also, which is sold 
on terms tocover, as nearly as possible, the cost price and working 
expenses of the establishment. Inthis our Food Depots differ from 
the ordinary soup kitchens. There is no gratuitous distribution of 
victuals, except that in very urgent cases the officers in charge by 
virtue of a certain discretionary power, may give relief. It isthe Shel- 
ter that I regard as the most useful feature, ard this part of the 
scheme is to be greatly extended. 


Suppose that you are a casual* in the streets of London, homeless, friendless, 
weary with looking for work all day and finding none. Night comes on. Where 
are youto go? You have perhaps on'y a _ few coppers, or it may be, a few shil- 
lings left of the rapidly dwindling store of your little capital. You shrink from 
sleeping in the open air; youequally skrink from going to the fourpenny Doss- 
house where, inthe midst of strange and ribald company, you may be robbed of 
the remainder of the money still in your possession. While at a loss what to do, 
some one who sees you suggests that you go to our Shelter. You cannot, of 
course, be received at the Casual Ward of the Workhouse as long as you have 
any money in your possesion. You come along to one of our Shelters. Onen- 
tering you pay fourpence, and are free of the establishment for the night. You 
can come in early or late. a" e 

You get a large pot of coffee, tea, or cocoa and a hunk of bread. You can go 
into the wash-house where you can have a wash, with plenty of warm water, 
and soap and towels free. Then after having washed and eaten you can make 
yourself comfortable. At eight o’clock the Shelter is tolerably full, and 
then begins what we consider the indispensable feature of the whole concern, 
Two orthree hundred men in the men’s Shelter, or as many women in the 
women’s Shelter, are collected together, most of them strange to each other, in 
alargeroom. They are all wretchedly poor—what are you to do with them? 
This is what we do with them : 

We holdarousing Salvation meeting. The officer in charge of the Depot, 
assisted by detachments from the Training Homes, conducts a jovial free-and- 
easy socialevening. Thegirls have their banjos and their tambourines, and 
for a couple of hours you have as lively a meetingas you will find in London. 
There is prayer, short andto the point; there areaddresses. . . . Most of 
them the testimonies of those who have been saved at previous meetings. ; 
and whoare as they say, in all sincerity, ‘as happy as the day is long.” There 
isa jovialityand a genuine good feeling at some of these meetings which is 
refreshing to the soul. There are all sorts and conditions of men; casuals, gaol 
birds, Out-of-Works, who have ccme there for the first time, and who find men 
—who last week or last month were even as they themselves are now—still poor 
but rejoicing inasense of brotherhood and a consciousness of being no longer 
outcasts and forlorn inthis wide world. There are men who have at last seen 
revive before them a hope of escaping from that dreadful vortex into whichtheir 
sins and misfortunes have drawn them. and being restored to those comforts 
that they had feared so long were gone forever. 


No lodger is compelled to take part in the meeting, but as a mat- 
ter of fact they nearly all prefer to come in where there is music and 
warmth. Our sleeping arrangements are somewhat primitive, but 


*One temporarily out of employment. 
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they are comfortable and kept scrupulously clean. The dormitory is 
kept ata temperature of 60° by hot-water pipes. 1 propose to de- 
velop these Shelters so that every lodger may have a locker, and the 
use of a boiler in the wash-house, with ahot drying oven, so that he 
can wash his shirt over night. 


[To meet the needs of the absolutely penniless, General Booth proposes **to 
establish in connection with every Food and Shelter Depot a Workshopor 
Labor Yardin which any person who comes destitute and starving will be sup- 
plied with sufficient work toenable him toearn the fourpence needed for his 
bed and board.” He thus helps himself without the demoralizing intervention 
of ** charitable relief,"°and he may stay here and work ior board and lodging 
untilable to go into the worldand earn wages for himself. Full details are 
yiven of the working of the Factory established for this purpose last spring. A 
F abor Bureau has already been established and will be greatly extended; itsobject 
being to find, if possible, regular employment for those temporarily cared for at 
the Shelters. But as there will be very many for whom employment in the 
regular industries cannot be found, it is proposed to organize in every large 
town **A Household Salvage Brigade,’ the work of which shall be to system- 
atically collect and putin the way of profitable use, the waste of the ordinary 
household, embracing articles of food, old boots and shoes, old umbrellas, 
old bottles, tin cans(to be usedin the manufacture of cheap toys), old books, 
magazines, and papers, old clothes, rags and many other things which are 
now anuisance to the householder, but whichcan be converted profitably, and 
in the process afford employment for vast numbersof the unemployed. Forthe 
Farm Colony it is proposed to take an estate of from five hundred toa thousand 
acres within reasonable distance of London, and putitin shape for the colonists, 
who are to be selected from among the workers in the Factories and those who 
come to the Shelters, as persons likely to succeed as first settlers. These would 
be under strict digcipline, and would doall the work, including building. Em- 
ployment would be given to female labor by the growing of small fruits, and 
the farm would become a great market garden. The farm would also dispose 
of all other wise unavailable waste collected inthe city. Out of the Farm Colony 
would grow agricultural villages and codperative farms. } 


We now come to the third and final stage of the regenerative 
process: the Colony Over-Sea. It is proposed to secure a large 
tract of land in some country suitable to our purpose. We have 
thought of South Africa to begin with; but are in no way pledged to 
this part of the world, orto it alone. Ifthis scheme proves the suc- 
cess we anticipate, the first colony will be the forerunner of similar 
communities elsewhere. Africa presents to us great advantages for 
the moment. Plenty of land suitable for our purpose can be ob- 
tained without difficulty. The climate is healthy. But before any 
decision is arrived at, full information will be obtained upon all 
points. 

[With great elaboration of detail the author proceeds to work out the require- 
ments for the establishment and successful maintenance of the proposed over- 
sea colony, and to meet and overcome the three principal difficulties, viz.: The 
preparation of the Colony for the people; the preparation of the people for the 
Colony ; and the arrangements for the transportation of the people when pre- 
pared. There are numerous off-shoots and ramifications attached to General 
Booth’s great _——, such as the proposed Rescue Homes for Lost Women, 
‘Preventive’? Homes for Girls, Retreats for Inebriates, Homes for Discharged 
Prisoners, etc., that it is impossible even to mention in the space of a digest.] 

If lamto work out the scheme outlined in this book I must have 
ample means for doing so. I cannot tell how much it would cost in 
the fulness of its execution. But I have a definite idea as to how 
much would be required to set it fairly in operation. A hundred 
thousand pounds is the figure. It is not much, considering the money 
raised by my poor people for the work of the Salvation Army. It is 
in no spirit of dictation or arrogance that lask this sign. It isa ne- 
cessity. 

I am nowsixty-one years ofage. . . . If lamtosee the accomplishment 
in any considerable degree of these life-long hopes, I must be enabled to embark 
upon the enterprise without delay; and with the world-wide burden constantly 
upon me in connection with the universal mission of our Army, I cannot be ex- 
pected to struggle in this matter alone, . f 

To me has been given the idea, butto you the means by which it may be 
realized. The Plan has now been published to the world; it is for you to say 


whether it is to remain barren, or whether it is to bear fruit in unnumbered 
blessings to all the children of men, 





THE CANADIANS OF OLD. An Historical Romance. By 
Philippe Albert De Gaspe. Translated by Charles D. G, Roberts. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 50cts. 

[In spite of the disclaimer with which the author begins his story, the romance 
of Les Anciens Canadiens is aclassic. From the literary point of view it is 
markedly the best historical romance yet produced in Canada. It gathers up and 
preserves in lasting form the songs and legends, the characteristic customs. the 
phases of thought and _ feeling, the very local and personal aroma of a rapidly 
changing civilization. Much of what De Gaspé has so vividly painted from his 
boyish reminiscences, had faded out of the life upon which his alert eyes rested 
in old age. The story opens in 1757 while Canada still belonged to France. 
The plot centres on two students who completed their course of study at the 
Jesuits’ College at Quebec in that year; of these, one is Jules D’Haberville, 
member ofa distinguished French Canadian family, the other, Archibald Camer- 
on, of Lochiei, who is the sworn friend of D’Haberville, and who before re- 
turning to Scotland to seek pardon for his father’s share in the Rebellion of 1745, 
accompanies his friend to his home at St. Thomas, where for years past he has 
spent his vacations and been received as a member of the family.] 

The young travellers left Point Levis in asledge under the care of 
Jules’s foster-brother, Jose, who is a raconteur, and between his sto- 
ries tinctured with strong local coloring, and Jules’s inexhaustible 
drollery, the time passes merrily enough. Entering the village of 
St. Thomas, the bells peal out, and thereisaterribie state of excite- 
ment ; for the ice is breaking up, anda rash Aaditant named Dumai’s 
ventureing upon it with his sleigh, the ice had split up so sud- 
denly that the sleigh instantly disappeared inthe current. Dumais, 
a very active man, succeeded in springing to a larger block of ice, 
but caught his foot in a crevice and snapped hisankle. After vain 
efforts to save him, his block of ice drifted toasmall island witha 
singletree, which overhung the falls, and Dumais succeeded in cling- 
ing toitstrunk. From this perilous positionhe was rescued by Lo- 
chiel, whoswam out to him with a rope round his shoulders. and was 
towed back with the rescued Dumai’s clinging to him. This truly 
noble deed, for Lochiel, stout swimmer though he was, failed to 
reachthe island at the first attempt,—made him the hero of the 
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country side ; and great was the feasting ard merry-making, during 
his stay with the D’Habervilles. Returning trom the feast of St. 
Jean Baptiste, the party visit the ola witch ct the manor, who sobers 
them with very terrible prophecies. Blanche D’Haberville speaks 
gently and compassionately to her. 

The poor woman sprang upon her seat, and her eyes shot flames, as she cried, 
pale with anger, ** Who is it dare speak of my misfortunes? Is it the fair young 
girl, the darling of her parents, who will never be wife and mother? Is it the 


rich and noble lady, brought up in silk and fine linen, who will soon, like her, 
have buta hut toshelter her? Woe! Woe! Woe! 


_ Then seeing Jules much moved, she cried again: Is it Jules D’Haberville who 
is sO concerned at my wretchedness! Is it indeed Jules D'Haberville whose 
bleeding body I see them dragging over the Plains of Abraham?” 


‘* This poor woman moves my heart strangely,” said Lochiel, as she was dis- 
appearing.’ 


‘** Keep your pity for yourself, Archibald de Lochiel,” said she, as she turned 
upon him a gaze of calm bitterness. Keep your pity for yourself and for your 
friends! Keep it for yourself on that day when, forced to execute a cruel order 
you shall tear with your nails the breast that hides a noble and generous heart ; 
Keep it for your friends, Archibald de Lochiel, on that day when you shall set’ 
the torch to their peaceful dwellings, that day when the ola and feeble, the wo- 
men and children shall flee before you as sheep before the wolf. - « I have 
but one grief at this hour, Archibald de Lochiel, it is that I have no curse to 
utter against you. Woe! Woe! Woe! 

And old Marie’s’ prophecy was fulfilled. Lochiel returned to Eng- 
land, was pardoned, recovered some of his family estates, entered the 
army, and shortly afterward was ordered to Canada, where his com- 
pany was detailed by a brutal commanding officer to fire all the dwell- 
ings of the Aeditants. In vain were his pleadings and protests for the 
homes of his old friends, he was taunted witha half-hearted allegiarce 
to his king. Truly he tore his breast, with anguish gnawing at his 
heart, at having to carry out his orders. He fought under Woife on 
the Plains of Abraham, on the 13th day of September, 1759 ; and 
again a year later on the same field when the French arms were vic- 
torious, and on the last occasion held the bleedirg tody of Jules in 
his arms, and made his peace with him; but the elder D’Haberville 
held him as a traitor and accursed. 

After the war, Lochiel sold out, and prepared to settle among his 
old friends, who have undergone a severe struggle with poverty, but 
vain isthe dream that he will claim Blanche D’Haberville for his 
own. The proud Canadian girl loved him, she could never love 
another, but she would not have it said, that the proud Briton having 
vanquished and ruined the father, had purchased the daughter with 
his gold. 

Jules married an English girl, and entered the service of the Eng- 
lish Crown, with the cordial consent of his father, who felt bitterly, 
although too proud to complain that France had sold Canada. 

“Serve your new sovereign as faithfully as I have served the King of France,’* 
were the dying words of the old soldier to his son. 

Last scene of all, Lochiel, now nearly sixty years of age, is playing 
a game of draughts with Blanche by the flames of cedar chips blazing 
in the chimney, while young Archie, Jules’ son ard Lechiel’s gcdson 
is studying with intense interest ‘*‘ alittle group of men, women and 
children,’’ fantastic figures which his imagination has created in the 


OUTINGS AT ODD TIMES. By Charles C. Abbott, M.D, 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 12mo x 278 pp Cloth, $1.. 50 
(The author has been to Nature toetfirsg hiasmaterial t .dthanand writes 
with the object of awakening in others the desire to goand verify his observa- 
tions. The book consists of a series of short essays, most of which are republi- 


cations from the periodicals in which they firstappeared. As a sample of the 


subjects treated we may select A Cold Wave, The Old Farm's Wood Pile, The 


Building of the Nest. A Wayside Brook, Why I Prefer a Country Life, The 
Night-Side of Nature, Fossil Man in the Delaware Valley, ete..etc. A digest 
of one of which—Why I Prefer a Country Life—will suffice to convey an idea 
of the author's style and treatment of his subject.] 


Uz Gaunt was, in the writer’s experience, the most level-headed of 
farmers. He once remarked : ‘‘ Town folks smile at my vim, and 
my way of putting things, but I’d rather be next neighbor to Natur’ 
than to most of the town folks.” That remark impressed me many a 
year ago asa nugget of pure wisdom, and now, when on the shady side 
of forty, I still think it wiser than any casual remark, learned essay or 
eloquent oration I have ever heard in town. 

It is asad error to suppose that a rustic is akin to a fool, and a 
citizen’s real worth may be measured by his manner of speaking of the 
country people. That a significant difference obt: ins czn scarcely te 
denied, but it is not ene that altogether exalts the dweller in town 
and degradesthe farmer. Willany one pretend to say that the latier 
is less intelligent or refined? The simple fact is, the two classes are 
differently educated ; the townsman largely by books, the farmer to 
a great extent by his surroundings: the former comes by h's facts 
through hearsav, the latter by observation. 

And here let me say, in passing, that not all knowledge worth pos- 
sessing has yet gotinto books. , 

But, as the heading of this article indicates, I do not propose to 
enter into any controversy asto the relative merits of city or country 
life, but simply to state why I prefer the latter. And may all those 
to whom my reasons seem insufficient flock to the towns and become, 
what our country certainly needs, good citizens. 

I preferan oak-treeto a temple, grass to a brick pavement, wild 
flowers beneath a blue sky toexotic orchids under glass. I would 
walk where I do not risk being jostled, and, if I see fit to swing my 
arms, leap a ditch or climb a tree, I want no gaping crowd, when I 
do so, to hedge me in. In short, I prefer living ‘‘next neighbor to 
nature.” Tam free to admit I know verv little about the town. It 
has ever been a cheerless place to me—cold as charity in winter, hot 

as an oven in summer, and lacking nearly all those features that 
make the country well nigh a paradise in spring and autumn. 
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WHAT DID IT. 


N.Y. Times (ind.), Nov. 18.—There is still 
aigoodly number of Republican leaders and 
editors that are or pretend to be in the bond- 
age of darkness regarding the way in which the 
McKinley Bill has produced so tremendous a 
revolution in the politics of the country. We 
wish for their own good and for that of the 
country, that we could persuade these benighted 
gentiemen tu take a few days away from the 
sterile contemplation of their own feelings and 
fancies, and spend them in frank talk with the 
business men of their acquaintance. We are 
sure that they would make discoveries that 
would be insiructive as to the past and valuable 
as to the future, We would not have them 
confine themselves to inquiries as to the way in 
which prices have been affected in thousands 
of articles of daily use and dealing, though 
that is a matter of no small consequence, and 
had a very great influence upon the feelings 
and action ot the average voter. We shouid 
like to have them ask their business friends in 
every trade how the policy of the last Con- 
gress has affected their calculations for the im- 
mediate future. 

The one thing that business men dread more 
than all others is uncertainty. They need and 
wish for change and movement. They make 
their money throughthat. Butit mustbe within 
certain general lines, and in directions that can 
be fairly calculated. A sudden change of con- 
siderable amount that cannot be foreseen, 
whether it be in advance or reduction of 
prices, means difficulty and risk and general 
discomfort, if not disaster. Now, the McKin- 
ley Bill was intended to advance prices, and it 
did. That was the purpose of the general 
policy of protection of which it was the imme- 
diate and latest and most extreme embodiment. 
It may have been the hope of some of those 
who framed it,that in the long run prices 
would fall back even lower than they were be- 
fore through home competition, but in the 
meantime there must be an advance, and the 
rates of duty were such that the advance was 
made sharp and sudden and considerable. If 
this had been confined to a few branches ot 
trade, the result would have been more mod- 
erate and slower in coming, though it would 
surely have come in the long run. But the 
Bill was not confined to a few trades; it 
was made very extensive, almost universal. 
The consequence was that every advance 
affected not only the one trade for the benefit 
of which it was imposed, but all the trades de- 
pending on it, and the line was often a very 
long one. From the Pittsburgh iron master, 
who was to get a lift from the duty on tin 
plate, to the mining campin the Rocky Moun- 
tains, where canned goods were advanced in 
cost by that duty, is a long way, but between 
the two there were hundreds of trades that 
found themselves disturbed, hampered and 
threatened by this change. 

It was the same way in many different direc- 
tions. Almost every tax that increased the 
profit on one commodity increased the cost 
and cut down or destroyed the profit on an- 
other and frequently on a whole series of 
others. The device of compensating duties on 
the finished product was in vain. At the end 
they fell on the consumer, the consumer 
rebelled, stopped or diminished his purchases, 
and took his revenge by voting for the reform 
candidates or at least staying at home on elec- 
tion day. In every branch of business, in 
every grade of life, the dreaded and hated un- 
certainty was produced and laid, justly for the 
most part, at the door of the Republican party. 
From the manufacturer, whose calculations for 
the next year's output were upsét, to the op- 
erative in his mills who could not fix with cer- 
tainty his week’s expenses, there was alarm, 
arnoyance, discontent, revolt. Nor will it be 
safe for the protectionist leaders to count on 
this ‘‘ blowing over.” Not only is the in- 








fluence of the latest Bill that they have devised 
tuo far reaching and complicated, but the 
country has conceived a deep-seated distrust ot 
the principle of the protectionist policy. 

Brooklyn Standard-Union (Rep.), Not. 15.— 
Every day that passes shows tne Republican 
defeat of iast week to have been a blessing in 
disguise. It required just such a dynamic dis- 
turpance to wake up the party masses to the 
true condition of aftairs in this country. Two 
years ago they were asked to vote for the 
principle of protection to American industry. 
Theresponse was magnificent. But the cheers 
of the victoriousarmy of patriots, dispersing to 
their homes after the battle had, scarcely died 
away when from the sutlers’ camp in the rear 
was heard an ominous growl, and presently a 
horde of hungry politicians coming into sight 
filled the air with hideous noises. They were 
the spoils hunters, and they were of all sorts 
and conditions. Ina little while they fell to 
fighting among themselves. Skulkers they 
were, most of them, in the real fight, but they 
had unlimited lung power. Where lately the 
patriot soldiers had gallantly striven for vic- 
tory the carrion-craving camp followers flew 
ateach other's throats in a mad struggle for 
spoils, each vociferating his right tothe lion’s 
share by claims of doughty deeds done in bat- 
tle for the people’s cause. Was it any wonder 
that the real soldiers turned in amazement to | 
view this disgraceful spectacle, rubbing their | 
eyesthe while lest they had not seen aright at 
the first glance, or that most of them held 
aloof and allowed the spoilsmen to go down 
before the remnant of the defeated army when 
the scattered forces of/the latter, encouraged 
by the advent of the camp followers, returned 
to renew the assault? 

Todrop metaphor, was it not inevitable that 
the thousands of honest Republicans who 
helped win a splendid fight for principle in the 
last Presidential campaign should bedisgusted 


| pretence of free traders and mugwumps, whe 
| know the truth but resolutely retuse to tell it. 
| Behind all local causes operating so disas- 
|trously to the Republican party, and behind 
| the wide-spread discontent with anew Admin- 
| istration always manilested by disappointed 
| office-seekers and their frienas, lay still an- 
| other cause that worked to the decided disad- 
| vantage of the Republican party ; this was the 
utter lailure of a Republican Congress to com- 
|prehend and pertorm its duty. Had the 
| McKinley Billandthe Lodge Bill been passed 
| early in the session ; had the Shipping Bills, 
|the Silver Bill, pension measures, and other 
| popular laws been enacted speedily and dis- 
| posed of tour or five months ago, we should 
have had an intervening period ot comparative 
| quiet instead of a continuation of political ex- 
| citement, culminating in the climax of defeat. 
The wrangling in the Senate over rules and 
| questions of courtesy and Senatorial dignity ; 
the desertion of the protective principle, and 
the publicand brutal betrayal oi the cause by 
| menelected to the Senate as Republicans, not 
to speak of the cowardly abandonment of the 
| Lodge Bill by Mr. Quay and several of his as- 
| Sociates, representing States which have always 
| been ultra-Republican, not only destroyed our 
own defences, but also gave our enemies the 
heaviest ammunition of their campaign. 

Had the earnest solicitation of President 
Harrison been listened to by the leaders of a 
Republican Congress ; had there been no fal- 
tering inthe performance of the party’s obli- 
gation, no hesitation in the fulfilment of its 
pledges, we might not have escaped the nat- 
ural and generaliy expected result of party 
dissatisfaction with a new Administration, but 
we would have beenspared much of the greater 
humiliation that has befallen us. 


VIEWS FROM ACROSS SEAS. 
London Times, Nov. 6.—The elections te 
the House of Representatives, held through- 





by the use which was made of that victory by | out the United States on Tuesday, have re- 
the professional politicians of their party ?| sulted in a crushing defeat for the Republican 


Was it any wonder that they stayed away from 
the polls in 1889 and 18g0, when the sole issue 
at stake, as formulated by the men in control 
of the party organization, was as to which 
faction should have the privilege of peddling 
out the party patronage? Asto the politicians 
themselves, they, blinded and besotted by the 
fury of the fight for spoils, seemed to forget 
that they belonged to a party of principle. 

In his speech at the opening of the Union 
League Club Chauncey Depew said : 


The leadership of a political party, when centred in 
one man, leadsto people who knowtheir nominations 
or appointments must come from him giving him 
that breath of flattery which is so grateful to the hu- 
man senses, and no man is big enough to resist or rise 
above this natural desireto be the leader. Soon he 
begins to turn down and put under his foot other men 
who oppose his suggestions. Soon he begins to kick 
out and put under his feet whoever opposes his ad- 
vancement. Soon he has no one with him except 
those who accept all he does, whether they believe 
what he does is right or whether they know what he 
does is wrong. 

That is a true picture of a political boss. 
Such a man can never hold power over the 


free voters of the Republican party. 


Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper (Rep.), 
Nov. 22.—Local causes operated moststrongly 
to defeat the Republican party this year in 
nearly every State where disaster overtook it. 
The Farmers’ Alliance completely overspread 
Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota and adjoining 
States The Prohibition third party—or what 
was left of it—continued to stir up discontent 
East and West, while Republican dissensions 
and unfortunate nominations for legislative 
and Congressional candidates in certain dis- 
tricts of New York, New Jersey, Illinois and 
other States. contributed to excite internal 
difficulties which proved fatal to Republican 
supremacy. In Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Illinois, the school question also had a great 
deal to do with the result of the election ; so 
that it is grossly unfair to charge Republican 
defeat, entirely or in great part, tothe McKin- 
ley and the Lodge Bills. That is the mere 


party. The full returns have not yet been re- 
ceived, but the reports still to come in cannot 
substantially modify the general result. The 
extent of the Republican disaster may be 
measured by the fact that the Democratic 
majority in the new House is variously esti- 
mated at from 73 to 97 votes. In 1888 the 
Republicans started with a majority of only 
about 10 in the Lower House, yet this com- 
paratively insignificant advantage proved 
sufficient, in the competent hands of Speaker 
Reed, to secure complete supremacy to the 
party during the past session. Their rout at 
the polls is overwhelming, and probably 
stands without a parallel in the electoral an- 
nals of the United States. Defeat has over- 
taken them in the very strongholds of their 
power. Not only have the Democrats car- 
ried the Northwestern agricultural States, 
such as President Harrison’s own State of In- 
diana, Nebraska, Minnesota, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin, but they have broken in upon the 
Republican preserve in Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and even in Pennsylvania itself. 
The significance of the Democratic victory in 
the last named State can hardly be overesti- 
mated. Only the otherday Mr. Blaine him- 
self declared that the defeat of Mr. Delama- 
ter, the party candidate forthe Governorship 
of the State, would be ‘‘ the death blow of 
protection.’’ It is sincerely to be hoped that 
Mr. Blain’s view was correct, for in that case 
there is now good reason to believe that pro- 
tection is on its death-bed. In New York 
City the Tammany Hall Democrats have car- 
ried the election of Mr. Grant as Mayor 
by 73.000 votes. The changes in the 
Northwest and West are, however, of far 
greater importance than those on the Eastern 
seaboard. 

There is no possibility of misunderstanding 
these remarkable figures. Throvghout the 
length and breadth of the Unicn the authors 
of the McKinley tariff and the projectors of 
the Force Bill have been rejected at the polls. 

Pennsylvania, indeed, it is stated that the 
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tariff issue was not directly raised, but every-| frighten American farmers with the threat 
where else it has been perhaps the main topic} that Europe will reituse to buy our meats, 
presented totheelectors. The result has been breadstuffs and provisions, and that the un- 
the amazing defeat of the Republicans we have | lucky agriculturist will be overwhelmed by 
described—a defeat so startltng and so over- | their inability to find a market for their sur- 
powering that even American politicians are | plus. A few lines further on he completely 
demoralized and already ‘‘ concede the next! pulverizes this bugaboo with the remark that 
President’? to the triumphant Democrats. | ‘‘in less than 20 years the United States will 
The Tammany faction of that party, it seems, | have no surplus food to sell.’’ We gravely 
have lost notime about improving their suc- | fear that Sir Lyon is not entirely above some 
cess, and are already raising a ‘‘boom”’ for| ofthe tricks ot our native politicians. But 
Mr. Hill, the Governor of New York State, as | the most amusing feature of the whole aftair 
Democratic candidate for the Presidential| is the suggestion of the London Z7imes that 


contest of 1892, The Tammany men gener- 
ally know their own business; but Mr. Hill’s 
career is scarcely of a kind to make him, in 
impartial eyes, a worthy rival for Mr. Cleve- 
land, whose tenure of office, though marked 
with some disreputable incidents at its close, 


was, on the whole, honorable alike to himself 


and to his party. In the ordinary course of 
things, the members chosen this week will not 


come together before December, 189f. It | 


must be remembered, too, that when they do 
meet they will possess no power of carrying 
any legislation objected to by their opponents. 
The Senate will, in all probability, not undergo 
sufficient modification to change the present 
Republican majority in that body into a minor- 
ity, and even were this alteration by any extra- 
ordinary chance accomplished, President Har- 
rison would remain armed with the veto, ready 
to exercise it in the interests of his party. The 
real importance of the present elections is 
twofold. They afford an indication, though 
by no means an altogether trustworthy indica- 
tion, of the probable outcome of the Presiden- 
tial contest of 1892, and they show in a con- 
clusive and emphatic form that the recent 
policy of the Republicans is excesively unpop- 
ular in all parts of the Union. Admirersof the 
American Constitution, Mr. Bryce has taught 
us, find in the peculiar provisions whereby 
one House of Representatives is elected simul- 
taneously with the President, while its suc- 
cessor is chosen in the middle of his term, a 
fortunate ‘‘check’’ upon that august magis- 
trate’s powers. The arrangement gives him 
in most cases a Congress of his own politics to 
start with, while ‘‘it enables the people within 
two years to express their approval or disap- 
proval of hisconduct.’" That is the constitu- 
tional duty discharged by the American people 
this week. They have expressed their opinion 
on the policy lately sanctioned by the Presi- 
dent. They have done so in very pronounced 
and unmistakable terms, and the universally 
recognized reason of their action shows that, 
however impervious the American citizen may 
be to the abstract principles of political econ- 
omy, he is keenly alive to their practical 
results. The McKinley tariff has caused ‘‘a 
general advance in prices,” and it stands con- 
demned by the sovereign people because it 
‘* has affected the public in pocket.” 


Boston Journal, Nov. t5.—The latest Eng- 
lish note of exultation over the defeat of the 


| Sir Lyon Playfair’s speech be printed and 
| spread broadcast in the United States asa 
| Democratic tariff document. We think we 
|can faintly imagine the alacrity with which 
| thissuggestion will be embraced by the Dem- 
| ocratic managers. 


| St. Stephen's Review (London), Nov. 8.—As 
| 1 write, a battle of the ballots is being fought 
outin New York. For years the offices of 
that municipality, the political patronage of 
the town, have been controlled by the [rish- 
Americans. The natural result has been, of 
| course, that it is the worst governed town in 
the world. Corruption holds high carnival. 
For years America has been the Botany Bay 
for disaffected citizens of the Green Isle, and 
New York has had more than its fair propor- 
tion of the emigrants. 

This year in New York a strenuous battle is 
on hand todestroy the ascendency of the Celt 
in municipal politics. On the one side are 
ranged law and order, unselfish citizens who 
have no desire to profit by public office ; on the 
other side is Tammany Hall, backed by a co- 
hort of venial Irish potiticians, organized ban- 
ditti, banded thugs and thieves. Two tickets 
| are in the field with issues clearly defined. In 
the face of Irish corruption, unabashed and 
brazen, party lines have disintegrated. Honest 
Democrats and honest Republicans have 
clasped hands. They are no longer Democrats 
or Republicans. They are honest men who 
have coalesced on a fusion platform in a des- 
perate struggle to rid themselves of Tammany 
Hall and its Irish contingent. 

The chief of Tammany is Dick Croker, an 
Irishman. The tool of Tammany and the 
Mayor of New York City is Hugh J. Grant, 
another Irishman, For his malfeasance in 
office this man has been exposed by the inde- 
pendent Press of New York, and his guilt is 
so flagrant that he dare not bring an action for 
libel. 


The Bullionist, London, Nov. 8.— The 
| Nemesis of fate has already overtaken the 
| authors of the McKinley Tariff Bill, and the 
judgment has come upon them with a com- 
pleteness and a suddennessthat were notantici- 
|pated. It has been wrecked so soon on 
| account of miserable tactics and blind general- 
ship. Though having no love for the measure, 
and no desire to see it expressthe permanent 
| tariff law of the Republic, yet we distinctly 








Republican party is sounded by Sir Lyon| warned Mr. McKinley and his brother wire- 
Playfair in an address to his constituents. | pullersthat they ran great risk of wrecking 
Unlike most Ehglishmen, Sir Lyon has a| this pet partisanship project by forcing it into 
modicum of actual acquaintance with the | effective operation before the autumn elec- 
United States, and his remark that wages in| tions. The wreck has happened as we ex- 
this country have been reduced instead of in-| pected, but it has come more suddenly and 
creased in the last 30 years is one that is| more completely than we had ventured to ex- 


wholly unworthy and inexcusable. So well 
informed a free-trader as Mr. Edward Atkin- 
son could set his English allies right upon 
this point if he would do so. Why can he 


not doit, in theinterests of truth, however | 


hard the truth may bear against his side of 
the tariff controversy? It is not what we 
would expect to hear from a manof Sir 
Lyon’s standing-~a reiteration of the thread- 
bare humbug of the heroes of the Democratts 
stump, that ‘‘ wages are highest in the unpro- 
tected industries and lowest in the protected 
ones.”’ The very industries that Sir Lyon 
would cite as least protected, are, as a matter 
of fact, those which are protected most effec- 
tually by nature. Inone part of his speech 
the distinguished gentleman endeavors to 


| pect. The Republicans, who framed and car- 
| ried this measure which represents the unwis- 
| dom of the politicians, have only prepared an 
|opportunity for the Democrats, their op- 
ponents. 

The great question at issue at the elections 
was the McKinley Tariff Bill, and the adverse 
verdict of the country, so sudden and so de- 
cisive, amounts to a political revolution. The 
reaction has apparently sealed the doom of the 
obnoxious Tariff Bill. It has scarcely beena 
month in active operation, but its mischievous 
effects have been already discovered by the 
citizens. In their estimation the measure 
stands condemned by the increased cost of 
living which it has caused, with no general and 





compensating advantage to the community at 





large. Ifthere be any material advantage, it 
is to the benefit of the few at the expense of 
the many. Thisis the discovery that has been 
made, and the feelings of indignation and re- 
sentment that have been excited will most 
probably prove sufficient to carry the party 
with their policy of repealing the high tarifis 
through allthe tortuous ways ot American poli- 
tics—a maze of mystery which no one accus- 
tomed only to the Old World electioneering can 
possibly understand or unravel. There is little 
doubt also that this political revolution has 
settled the banishment from office of the Re- 
publican party, which, under President Harri- 
son’s feeble administration, has made so many 
egregious blunders, of which the Tariff Bill is 
the acme of unwisdom. McKinley is among 
the slain, and his political career for a period 
is in abeyance. This incident will be regarded 
as one of the most signal gains of the Demo- 
cratic victory. The Goliath of Tariff absurdity 
is hors de combat. The end, though not yet, 
is easy to predict. Repeal will follow, and, 
as a consequence a powerful reaction against 
Protection will set in. We have written be- 
fore that the passage of the McKinley Tariff 
Bill was the first nail in the coffinoof American 
Protection, and in the light of recent events,we 
see the handwriting on the wall which tells 
that in America the days of Prohibitive tariffs 
are numbered. 


L’ Indépendance Belge, Brussels, November 7. 
—The telegraphic reports which have reached 
us of the recent elections in the United States 
are not yet complete ; they do not state the 
result in the State of Ohio, where Mr. Mc- 
Kinley presented himself for re-election; but 
they show that at present, in a House of 330 
representatives, the Republicans have a ma- 
jority of only nine. This is an almost fatal 
blow to the McKinley Bill; it shows that 
although that law, deplorable both for the Old 
World and the New, has hardly been in force 
for a month, the mass of American consumers 
are in revolt against it. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON THE AMERICAN 
TARIFF. 

Prof. Robert Ellis Thompson, in The Irish 
World, N. Y., Nov. 8.—Mr. Gladstone has 
kept his promise to discuss our new Tariff law, 
although it was at Dundee, outside his Midlo- 
thian district, that he made hisspeech. When 
Mr. Gladstone undertakes to prescribe to 
America what kind of a tariff policy we need, 
he is harking back to his old point of view, 
which he occupied before he became a Home 
Ruler. He is forgetting the lesson his Irish 
experience should have taught him as to the 
necessity of deciding on a nation’s policy from 
within, and notfrom without. He isabandon- 
ing national for international statesmanship. 

Mr. Gladstone never spent an hour in any 
country whose economic condition is at all 
parallel to that of America, and has no solid 
basis on which to advise us. He sees the 
British colonies filling up with Englishmen 
who have grown up at home amid the influ- 
ences of free trade teaching. He knows that 
they have inherited the traditions of England 
and would be glad to follow in her footsteps if 
they could. Yet he sees them, without an ex- 
ception of a colony, taking just the course 
America does, and declaring that whatever 
may be the benefits of free trade to an old 
country like England, with plenty of cheap 
capital and of cheap labor, it is simple ruin to 
anew country whose con‘itions are the reverse 
of allthis. Yet Mr. Gladstone stands unshaken 
in his conviction that the policy which England 
thought it convenient and profitable to adopt, 
after some five centuries of protection, is just 
the one for all countries, even though they 
have had no such long era of the opposite 
policy to build up their industries. 

The one notable suggestion in his Dundee 
address is that the shift from ad valorem to 
specifics on so many articles in our new Tariff 
Law must work to encourage British manufac- 
turers to produce the finer classes of goods for 
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. export to the United States, while American 
manufacturers will be much better protected in 
making the coarser grades ot the same goods. 
There is some force in this ; but past experi- 
ence goes to show that when the manufacture 
of the coarse grades is well established, the 
finer follow as a matter of course. 

All the rest is oft-repeated commonplace ; 
the ‘‘ chestnuts”’ of free-trade theory. Protec- 
tion, he says, must injure us more than it does 
England,as by putting up prices along the whole 
line it increases the cost of production and 
makes it impossible for us to compete with her 
in the markets of the world. The fact that 
prices fall under protection as rapidly as under 
free trade, and that we have been competing 
with England in her colonial markets for a 
vel of a century, is not one of the facts an 

nglish statesman can afford to recognize. 
Nor is it in his line to recognize, as the British 
manufacturer does, the immense importance of 
the American market, which the tariff secures 
to ourown producers. Mr. Gladstone glances 
at the subject when he says: ‘‘ Supposing 
there were twenty great markets in the world, 
and in one a stringent protective measure like 
the McKinley Law was passed.’’ He goes on 
to argue as though the American market 
counted for one-twentieth in the total sum of 
British commerce. But the case is much more 
serious than this, as the Dundee traders could 
have told him. I have not the latest figures at 
hand, but English commerce with America in 
1835 amounted to more than one-fourth of her 
commerce with all the countries outside the 

..empire, and was equal to just two-thirds of her 
commerce with all her colonies and dependen- 
cies. The cessation of commerce with us 
would not be the loss of ome-twentieth of her 
foreign market, but the loss of four-twentieths 
almost. And if we compare our own import- 
ance to her with that of the countries which 
grant her anything like free trade we are found 
to be very much preponderant. 

If these Dundee traders had been as free to 
speak their minds as their guest was, they 
would have told him that it was very cold 
comfort he was giving them. They are inter- 
ested in manufactures of linens and jute fab- 
rics chiefly—bagging, sheetings and canvas. 
No shift of duties from ad valorem to specific 
is going to do them any good, and itis not the 
American competition in the colonies and in 
South America which is going to hurt them, 
but the determination of the Americans to 
make linens for themselves. They have hada 
very good customer in Uncle Sam. They 
have profited by his neglect of hisoldest manu- 
facture, that of linen, to put themselves into 
the position of chief supplier of that fabric to 
this continent, even Belfast being distanced in 
later years by Scotch machinery, which makes 
a showy but unsubstantial fabric. Now they 
must forego all this; and the Free Traders 
have no other comfort for them than to bid 
them develop other markets. But the shirt- 
wearing population of the world is limited, 
and it is not especially numerous in Africa 
and the other regions that Free Trade offers 
them. 

With his head full of Engiish ideas as to the 
object for which a nation carries on its manu- 
factures, he urges that. if we cannot sell at so 
low a rate as England we must suffer from be- 
ing shut out of foreign markets. Did it 
ever occur to him to ask, what is the value of 
the home market? Even Englisb manufactur- 
ers, and still more, English farmers, would be 
vastly better off to-day if they had possession 
of their home market, and were not obliged at 
every step to encounter the competition of 
Germany, Belgium, Norway and other ‘‘cheap 
labor” countries. And when we compare the 
consuming capacity of the thirty-seven mill- 
ions of the United Kingdom with the sixty- 
four millions of the United States, the consider- 
ation gains greatly in force. In iron, for 
instance, our consumption is greater than that 
of England and all her customers for that 
metal; and it is increasing with a rapidity 
which is going to leave Europe far behind. 

Mr. Gladstone predicts a great ‘‘ waste of 





resources’’ through the adoption ot the Mc- 
Kinley Law. Here he might have been more 
specific for our enlightenment. This we know 
is a favorite formula with the Free Traders ; 
but what exactly does it mean? Something 
more than a hundred years ago, America also 
was acountry which witnessed ‘‘a fearful waste 
of resources,” when it was dependent upon 
Europe for the supply of what both nature and 
the national character seemed fitted to supply. 
Its recent history has been the constantly-in- 
creasing utilization of its resources, both nat- 
uraland human. An American Free Trade 
Paper actually complains of us Protectionists 
for our *‘ worship of resources.”’ This does 
not look as though we were bent on wasting 
them by any means. 

Of course Mr. Gladstone does not mean that 
we are wasteful in this gross sense. What he 
means is to repeat Mr. John Stuart Mili’s 
argument for Free Trade, which is substan- 
tially this: ‘‘ What each country undertakes 
to do and to make should be determined for it 
by the comparison of the money-cost of produc- 
tion there and elsewhere. If England can 
make iron a dollar a ton cheaper than it can be 
made in Pennsylvania, then no matter how 
much coal and iron and limestone Pennsy]- 
vania has, and no matter how well her people 
are fitted for the work of making iron, there 
should be none made in Pennsylvania.” 

Twenty years ago it seemed safe enough to 
recommend the Pennsylvanian to give up 
making iron and grow wheat. But now 
India and Russia are bringing their wheat 
product up to the measure of European de- 
mand, and the American farmer does not 
fancy competing with laborers who earn a 
mere fraction of what he has to pay his men. 
To what is he to turn hishand? And if he 
find anything else, is he to expect to hold on 
to it only untilsome India or China drive him 
from this new field? Free Trade means the 
degradation of the labor of civilized countries 
to that of the worst paid labor of the world. 
It declares against any discrimination infavor 
of the Christian laborer against Chinese or 
Hindoo. 

All these considerations lie outside Mr. 
Gladstone’s horizon. They are not elements 
of that English situation he has been studying 
for halfa century. He can make no allow- 
ance forthem. It is this that makes him just 
as good an adviser for America or Australia, 
as he was aruler forlIreland. The latter job 
he gave up, after discovering that it was one 
no Englishman was equal to. It is very for- 
tunate for him that he has not to make a simi- 
lar discovery, inthe school of liard experience, 
of his complete incompetence to act as eco- 
nomic adviser to America. 





PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITIES. 


N. Y. Times (Ind.), Nov. t7.—The terribly 
sudden asphyxiation of Governor Hill’s Presi- 
dential ‘‘ boom” will excite more surprise than 
sympathy. It cannot be said that the Gover- 
nor ever had a ‘‘ boom” until after the recent 
elections. Uptothat time his aspirations had 
been nurtured on the still-hunt plan. But 
progress was slow and difficult, so the Gover- 
nor changed his tactics, went boldly into the 
Congressional fight in order to put himself 
before the country, and then directed his 
organs, big and little, to make all the noise 
they could about his services in the campaign 
and claim the Democratic majority in the 
House as of his creation. For a week this 
amusing farce was kept up. The New York 
Sun made room in its crowded columns for 
extracts commendatory of the ‘‘ boom”’ from 
hitherto unheard-of and unsuspected Demo- 
cratic newspapers, printed in highly improb- 
able towns, and for a day or two, under this 
system of artificial respiration, the ‘‘ boom” 
showed signs of life. But in the meantime all 
the well-known and influential organs of Dem- 
ocratic opinion were insisting with emphasis 
and reiteration that the astonishing triumph of 
tariff-reform principles had made Mr. Cleve- 
land the inevitable candidate for 1892. The 





Thurman banquet showed that Ohio, a State 
in which Governor Hiil made four speeches, 
was all astir for Cleveland, and now trom Bal- 
timore, a city from which Hill hoped much, 
comes the news that Gorman, Latrobe, Rasin, 
and all the Democratic leaders are outspoken 
in favor of the renomination of the ex-Presi- 
dent. An atmosphere thus impregnated with 
Cleveland sentiment was of course intolerable 
to the rudimentary organs of the Governor's 
‘*boom,” and its expiring gasp finds Governor 
Hill in the midst of his perplexities over the 
Senatorial question. The office of United States 
Senator is in some respects preferable to the 
practice of law inthecity ot Elmira. 


XV. Y. Sun (Dem.), Nov. 18.—Our esteemed 
contemporary the A¢lanta Constitution, casts 
a pitying eye upon the Claimant, and exclaims 
that *‘now is the time for Mr. Cleveland to 
cut loose from the Mugwumps.’’ The pity 
and the advice come too late. Mugwumpery 
has become bone of his bone and flesh of his 
too solid adipose. The time for him to cut 
loose from the Mugwumps was March 4, 1885. 
The venom was working in him even then. 
He had gone out of his way to propitiate and 
thank the Mugwumps, by kneeling down before 
the civil service humbug, the tiniest of their 
little tin gods. But when he became Presi- 
dent he might have thought of his obligation 
and duty to the Democracy. He might have 
striven to serve it, to strengthen it, to help its 
friends and thwart its enemies, to be true to 
its principles and to labor forits success. In- 
stead of doing so, he sought only the gratifica- 
tion of his own vanity and sensationalism. 
The Mugwumps flatterec him to the top of his 
bent. Inthe progress of the fatty degenera- 
tion of his political conscience, he went from 
civil service examinations to free trade, always 
with Mugwump applause. His elephantine 
gambols were played to that small audience of 
prigs, while the great Democratic party, 
which had trusted him, honored him and been 
betrayed by him, turned away in disgust. 

When the Ethiopian changes his skin and 
the leopard his spots, the Claimant will give 
up Mugwumpery. At this moment, when he 
is trying to filch the laurels of a Democratic 
victory which he saw only as a Straggler or 
a skulker, and to be renominated for President 
asa reward for the treachery and the folly by 
which he brought disaster upon his party, he 
is as little of a Democrat and as much of a 
Mugwump as he has been for the last seven 
years. He is too old to change and he weighs 
too much. He isa heavy but not an elastic 
body, and must stay as he is, with all his Mug- 
wumpery in him. 


N. Y. Mail and Express (Rep.), Nov. 15.— 
The Cleveland campaign has been vigorously 
started by the thousand Democrats, including 
the candidate, who mingled politics with 
pleasure at the Thurman banquet. This style 
of putting a Presidential candidate into the field 
is novel, and may lead to important changes in 
our political methods. Should the Republicans 
do what they never should do—viz.: follow 
Democratic example—and nominate ‘‘ in ban- 
quet hall assembled,” and should Dr. Depew 
speak, he would obviously have a most unfair 
advantage over his rivals without any deroga- 
tion to them. : 

Naturally the starting of the Cleveland 
campaign, inconnection with the developments 
of the late elections, has brought Mr. Blaine 
to the front, and there isa natural tendency 
on the part of the political prophets to predict 
the revival of the old Blaine and Cleveland 
campaign. Stranger things than that have 
happened, but all good Republicans are proud 
of the patriotic and sagacious statesmanship 
that is working out the reciprocity problem 
with tireless energy and unerring tact and 
wisdom, as they were of Speaker Reed’s cour- 
ageous and successful solution of the problem— 
‘* How to do business in the House.” 

Mr. Cleveland has made an elaborate parti- 
san speech that has opened his Presidential 
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campaign. The day before Mr. Blaine, disre- 
garding all precedents and establishing one of 





he cannot succeed, have declared against him. 


| In Kansas the situation is fully as complex 


his own, madea speech in Secretary Windom’s | as in Illinois. The composition of the Legis- 


Office that was not at all partisan, but energet- 
ically patriotic. 


|lature has not yet been determined with 
| enough exactness to warrant predictions as to 


Mr. Blaine, not officially, but as a citizen, | the Senatorial choice of the members. It will 


took occasion at a hearing of several Port 
Huron (Michigan) grain elevator men by Sec- 
retary Windom, as to grievances and for the 
rescinding of the Treasury regulation permit- 
ting the unloading of grain on the Canadian 
side, to give notice that the rights of American 
fishermen and the interests of American rail- 
roads and merchants would have to be recog- 
nized by Canada before cordial relations and 
reciprocal advantages between that country 
and the United States could be established. 
His speech was full of his old fire and vigor, 
and will have as much effect as though he had 
made it in the Senate, or made it in the form 
of a State paper. It recalls, by contrast, the 
timidity and futile dalliance of the Cleveland 
Administration. 

While the already opened Cleveland cam- 
paign has nothing to offer to the people but 
political and economical theories that are 
essentially English and un-American, and 
while Cleveland’s election would be hailed 
with delight by Englishmen and by all our 
foreign rivals, Mr. Blaine, who is not a Presi- 
dential candidate and does not need the dis- 
tinction of candidacy, is bringing into shape 
the negotiations that will make all the repub- 
lics in this hemisphere a happy family, united 
and harmonious, and independent of the Old 
World. 





CLOSE SENATORIAL CONTESTS. 

Philadelphia Press (Rep.), Nov. 15.—Itisa 
long time since the elections resulted in the 
choice of so many State Legislatures with 
narrow majorities as this year. Inthe New 
Hampshire and Connecticut Legislatures the 
Republicans will have a small majority on 
joint ballot, although there is still some doubt 
about the first State ; in New York there will 
be a Democratic majority of two on joint 
ballot, while in Illinois, Kansas, and probably 
South Dakota, neither of the old parties will 
have a majority, and the balance of power will 
rest with the Farmers’ Alliance. As all these 
Legislatures must elect United States Sena- 
tors, the situation is sure to bring some close 
Senatorial contests. 

New York will elect a Democratic successor 
to Senator Evarts, and a Republican Senator 
will certainly be chosen in Connecticut, and 
probably one in New Hampshire. The con- 
tests which will attract the most attention will 
occur in Illinois and Kansas. The first State 
has had two such contests in past years. The 
Legislature elected in 1876 was almost evenly 
divided between the Republicans and Demo- 
crats, the balance of power resting with two 
or three Independents. Finally, on the for- 
tieth ballot, Judge David Davis received ror 
votes, and was declared elected. Again in 
1884 a Legislature was elected in which the 
voting strength of the two parties was equal 
on joint ballot. The election of the successors 
of two members who died did not change the 
situation, but on the death of a third member, 
who was a Democrat, the Republicans chose 
their candldate in his place, and obtained a 
majority of two on joint ballot. The election 
of the late Senator Logan followed, £18 ballots 
in all having been taken. 

This year the Republicans have chosen ror 
members, the Democrats 100, and the Farm- 
ers’ Mutual Benefit Association three. With 
allthe members present and voting 103 votes 
are necessaryto anelection. Asthe Farmers’ 
candidates were elected on platforms instruct- 
ing them ‘not to vote for éither Mr. Farwell or 
John M. Palmer for Senator, they will have to 
violate pledges if they support either of these 
men.' The most reasonable outcome of the 
situation is the ‘election of a candidate with 
Republican proclivities and ‘now identified 
with the Farmers’ movement. Tn any event, 
there appears to be no chance forMr. Palmer.as 
two of the members-elect, without whose votes 


. ; 
| but by no meansall of them owe their election 


|tothe Farmers’ Alliance. Most of the mem-| 


| bers chosen by that organization are Republi- 
cans, so that it isreasonable to suppose that 
even if they do not vote forthe reélection of 
Senator Ingalls they will prefer an alliance 
candidate of Republican antecedents. Secre- 
tary Rittenhouse, of the Farmers’ Alliance, 
admitted in an interview with the Washington 
ost that this would be the probable outcome 
in Kansas, but the chairman of the Republican 
State Committee ofthat State,claims that Sen- 
ator Ingalls will be reélected, and that at least 
thirty Farmers’ Alliance men will vote for him. 
In South Dakota there is still more doubt, 
and it may need the official vote to determine 
which party will control the Legislature and 
elect the United States Senator. It is evident 
from these facts that the Legislative sessions 
of 1891 will be enlivened by some earnest Sen- 
atorial contests. 


FOREIGN. 


THE IRISH LEADERSHIP. 


N. Y. Tribune, Nov. 16.—Moral forces have 
involved the retirement of Mr. Parnell from 
the Irish leadership. The collapse of the de- 
fense in the O’Shea divorce suit is a confession 
of guilt which paralyzes his usefulness to the 
Home Rule cause. He may be, and undoubt- 
edly isthe most powerfu! and successful Irish 
| leader since the days of O’Connell, but it is no 
| longer possible for him to conduct the Home 
| Rule movement. With a record of private 
immorality openly confessed in an English 
court, he will inevitably alienate public sym- 
pathy forthe cause with which he has been 
identified. It is necessary for him to step 
down and out. Sir Charles Dilke, once the 
most popular man in Chelsea, sought reélec- 
tion there after failing lamentably to establish 
his innocence in the Crawford suit, and his 
majority melted away. A brilliant statesman, 
destined apparently to be Prime Minister, he 
was ruined politically by the foul scandal 
which had clouded his fame. Mr. Parnell’s 
political influence will also be irretrievably 
damaged by the disastrous and shameful 
termination of the O’Shea case. 

The retirement of Mr. Parnell from the 
leadership will be a grave misfortune, but not 
a fatal blow tothe Home Rule cause. It will 
be a misfortune, because his authority over the 
Irish party was firmly established, and his 
power of maintaining discipline in the ranks 
generally acknowledged. It will be impracti- 
cable foreither Mr. Dillon, or Mr. Healy, or 
Mr. Sexton, or Mr. O’Brien, to take his place 
without exciting rivalry and jealousy and im- 
pairing the unity of action which has been 
characteristic of recent Irish policy. Mr. 
Parnell not only has had a genius for organiza- 
tion, but he has a'so possessed English traits 
which were essentia]to the progress and success 
of the Irish cause. He has shown inflexible 
resolution, a kind of bulldog pertinacity and 
an invincible determination to win. He 
has been more of an Englishman, than an 
Irishman in his successful fight against British 
prejudice, and the distinctive qualities of his 
leadership will be lacking in any successor who 
may be appointed. His retirement will be a 
great loss to the cause of Home Rule; but 
it is not irretrievable. Mr. Gladstone is now 
the real leader of the combined Home Rule 
party. It seems to be reserved for him to recon- 
cile in his own age the England and Ireland 
which have been estranged for centuries. He 
is the stronghold and defense of the Irish cause. 

Mr. Gladstone’s continued association in 
politics with a leader convicted of private im- 
morality is impossible. Irish sentiment itself 
would revolt against it. Mr. Parnell, on the 
eve of the triumph of the Home Rule cause, 








|contain alarge majority of practical farmers, | 


is compelled to retire in deference to the moral 
forces of enlightened opinion. 


N.Y. Press, Nov. 18.—Mr. Parnell’s lament- 
able failure to defend himself against the 
charges made in Captain O’Shea’s divorce suit 
retires him from the leadership of the Irish 
Home Rulers in the House of Commons. It 
is not necessary that some one man like Mr. 
Dillon should take his place, except as spokes- 
man. Inthe first place, nationalism or sepa- 
ratism is virtually dead, having been disavowed 
by both Mr. Gladstone and by the leading 
Irish orators. In the second place, the Home 
Rule ideas that have succeeded it are held by 
more Englishmen in the House of Commons 
and out than Irishmen, and Mr. Gladstone is 
the natural leade: of the united Home Rule 
party. And inthe third place, so far as there 
are peculiar trials to which the Irish members 
may be subjected by the coercionists, Mr. 
Parnell is not dead, and they will still have the 
benefit of his advice. But best of all, he hasso 
well taught them and their constituencies the 
lesson of self-restraint and patience that they do 
not need him asaboss. The climax, in fact, 
of the Irish demonstration of Irish capacity for 
self-government, will be the ability of the Irish 
political contingent to get along independently 
of any man’s personal fate. 

Whatever regrets the friends of the great 
Trish leader may have that his name has been 
sullied by this scandal, it is not for English 
statesmen or English journals to demand his 
retirement. They have never yet adopted 
that policy with their titled statesmen who 
have been similarly scandalized. Mr. Parnell, 
by issuing his usual] call for the attendance of 
the Irish members of the coming session of 
Parliament, has notified his political opponents 
that he does not propose to be deposed by 
them, whatever his Irish friends may here- 
after decide to do. 


NV. Y. Herald, Nov. 18.—There is little rea- 
son for the Home Rule party to hug the hope 
that Mr. Parnell has not committed political 
suicide. 

His leadership became a practical impossi- 
bility the moment the jury’s verdict was ren- 
dered. 

The public sentiment of Ireland will run in 
this direction when the people recover from 
the shock. Ireland, more than any other 
country on the globe perhaps, is jealous of its 
homes. These homes may be humble, poverty 
may knock at the door every day in the year, 
but nobody can deny that they are pure and 
chaste to a degree. 

Another leader must, therefore, be found, 
and will be. Justin McCarthy and Dillon and 
O’Brien have already been named. Before 
many weeks have passed Parnell will see the 
situation as we do, and retire as gracefully as 
the painful circumstances allow. 


FINANCIAL, 


BARING BROTHERS, 


Boston Herald, Nov. 16,—The financial dif- 
ficulties which have come upon the great bank- 
ing house of Baring Bros. is not only a serious, 
but an exceedingly regrettable, event. The 
firm in question has been one of the historical 
banking houses of this century ; its name has 
been known all over the world. and its credit 
has, up to a very recent day, been above the 
breath of suspicion. Indeed, ‘‘a partnership 
in Baring’s” has passed into a proverb as rep- 
resenting one of the best strokes of good for- 
tune that could come toa man. To have this 
great house, with its associations, covering at 
least three generations, with enormous finan- 
cial resources, and with an unparalleled repu- 
tation for business honesty ard sagacity, suc- 
cumb to the rigors of a financial crisis, is not 
only indicative of the seriousness of the present 
speculative situation, but is also exceedingly 
unfortunate in the suspicion that it will arouse 
concerning the credit of other business estab- 
lishments. 








This embarrassment strikes Americans with 
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jar force, for the reason that Baring 
ros. have for along time past been closely 
identified with the United States. In years 
past, one or two of the leading members of 
house—men who have, perhaps, done 
more than any others to extend its business 
and add to its wealth and reputation—have 
been Americans who obtained their early bus- 
iness training in this city. More than this, at 
the outbreak of our civil war, when the credit 
of the United States was in so uncertain a con- 
dition as to make it exceedingly difficult for 
the Government to raise the money that it 
needed, Baring Bros. came generously to its 
aid and took what were considered at the time 
great risks in order to obtain for the cause of 
the Union the financial sustenance that it stood 
so much in need of. 

It will probably be shown, when detailed 
reports are received, that not a little of the 
troubles which have come upon this firm are 
due to the departure of its present representa- 
tives from the wise, progressive, yet careful, 
methods of their predecessors.’ 

In-the case of Baring Bros. this departure 
has invoiwed the management of American 
railroads, and, indeed, has gone so far as to 
bring them into the effort to regulate the 
methods of business of all of the great trunk 

, lines of the West. It may be said that this was 
the natural and inevitable outcome of having 
been instrumental in placing the stock and 
bonds of the Atchison company in the English 
market. But the responsibility of Baring 
Bros. for the safety of the Atchison securities 
was apparently due to the fact that these were 
not disposed of by them in the manner that 
similar securities were sold in other days, but 
were either underwritten, as the modern term 
is—that is, their placing was guaranteed—or 
they were sold on represertations which 
amounted toa species of moral guarantee to 
their purchasers It is to be hoped that, in 
consequence of the aid extended by the Bank 
of England and other financial interests, Bar- 
ing Bros. will succeed in pulling through their 
present difficulties, and that the influence of 
their embarrassment will extend no farther 
than it did yesterday. 





DECLINE IN MERCHANDISE VALUES. 

Philadelphia Inquirer, Nov. 17—The mone. 
tary stringency that has already caused disas- 
ter in the financial world is exercising a very 
injurious effect upon general business. The 
banks are very cautious about making loans, 
for their depositors are drawing upon them 
very heavily for investment purchases, and the 
supply of loanable funds is therefore small. 
Merchants who attempt to procure loans or 
whose notes are coming due find difficulty in 
obtaining accommodation, and this condition 
seems likely to continue for a short time at 
least. Money is reported scarce in all the 
great cities of the West, and although the 
movement from the East has been checked 
there is nosign of a return movement from 
the interior. 

Under these circumstances and with a falling 
stock market in New York, lower prices for 
commodities might be expected, and this ex- 
pectation has been realized. During the week 
just closed hardly an article of merchandise 
has advanced in price. Wheat has declined 
four cents a bushel, corn 214 cents, oats one 
cent, flour ten cents a barrel, petroleum four 
cents a barrel, raw sugar 3¢ cent, refined sugar 
¥ cent, while slightly lower prices have been 
made for lard, pork, coffee, rice, tea, tobacco, 
lead, tin, leather, wool, print cloths, cotton, 
coal, and iron. Hardly an article of specula- 
tion or of consumption has advanced. This is 
in the face, too, of very encouraging reports 
from the distributing cities of the West, where 
business is pronounced excellent, and at some 
cities more active even than in October. 

With all these evidences of business activity 
it is difficult to understand the sudden change 
in the current of values upon any other theory 
than that the monetary stringency is inducing 
holders to part with their commodities. With 
_ a fair supply of money there would be no rea- 





son for a decline in the price of anything. So 
far this declining tendency has been merely an 
incident ; a few weeks will determine whether 
it is to become anything else. 





NO PROBABILITY OF A DISASTROUS 
CRISIS. 


N. Y. Evening Post, Nov. 17.—There is no 
reason to apprehend a commercial crisis in 
this country consequent upon the panic in 
stocks. The reason why there is a stock panic 
is sufficiently explained by the collapse of the 
Argentine speculation, the outlines of which 
are generally understood. Europe is selling 
back to usour ownsecurities at panic prices, in 
order to get ready money for the South Ameri- 
cansettlement. But there is really no sore 
spot in the trade and industry of this country. 
Business is not only active, but it ison a sound 
basis, and mercantile credits are not unduly 
expanded. We are not depending on a vanish- 
ing surplus in South America or South Africa. 
The panic is external to us. The supply of 
American securities in Europe is not an un- 
limited quantity. When it is exhausted, the 
country as a whole will be better off by reason 
of the retransfer. 

N. Y. Times, Nov. 18.—The feeling of 
Wall Street, though nervous yesterday, was 
not at all panicky. It is evident that conserv- 
ative men are doing all they can to maintain 
quiet, believing that this, more than anything 
else—even more than spasmodic advances— 
will gradually restore confidence and cause 
business to go on safely in the ordinary chan- 
nels. Meantime, it is also evident that some 
shrewd speculators, who unloaded the stocks 
they have been pushing most vigorously when 
prices began to sag, are now replenishirg 
their supply at considerably lower rates. When 
they have satisfied their present needs in this 
way, prices are likely to resume something 
like their normal level. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


PROF. KOCH’S DISCOVERY. 


N. Y. Tribune, Nov. 16.—(Berlin Dis- 
patch.)—Prof. Koch holds supreme sway over 
public interest. The publication of tke Pro- 
fessor’s statement yesterday has intensified the 
excitement both here and abroad, and from 
every centre of Europe and America telegrams 
of inquiry are pouring in on Koch, Pfuhl, Cor- 
net, bergmann and the other medical men who 
are known to be engaged in treating patients 
by the new method. Kuch’sclinique in Al- 
brecht’s Strasse and the Imperial Sanitary In- 
stitute, the Reichsgesundheitsinst, where Cor- 
net and other Kochists are at work, are 
swamped with letters and personal applica- 
tions. Many medical men, including a num- 
ber of English and American physicians, have 
been studying the process under Dr. Levy in 
the smal! wards of a private hospital at No. 
26 Preuzlauer Strasse, where Prof. Koch first 
achieved striking results with small means. 
Here since October eight cures of consump- 
tives have been in process Dr. Levy every 
morning shows his patients to the visiting 
physicians and illustrates the peculiar features 
of the new method as visible in individual 
cases. Addressing a group of physicians in 
his private laboratory, Dr. Levy said : 

‘*The remedy not only attacks particular 
places and groups of bacilli, but rapidly anni- 
hilates all tuberculous bacilli with which bodies 
are infested. We now know that the curative 
matter acts equally upon all groups. The 
first care is to free the organism from bacilli. 
To attain this end we apply massage at an 
early stage of the treatment to the glands, 
joints, etc., affected by tuberculosis, in order 
to force the bacilli, which have encased them- 
selves in cysts, into the blood channels, where 
we can more easily reach them than when 
they are inthose parts where the circulation 
has little influence. After the massage and 
the injection subdue the bacilli, all that re- 





mains to be done in cases of tuberculosis of 
the bones is to remove the dead pieces of bone, 
and to restore the general health of the pa- 
tient.’ 

In order to meet the pressure of Cases, an- 
other hospital is about to be established in the 
Alexander Platz, where the Hotel Germania 
is being transformed into wards, having 150 
beds, for consumptives. 

Dr. Pfuhl reports a strikingly rapid cure of 
lung tubercles. The patient was a man aged 
42. He had been ill for six years, and his case 
was apparently hopeless. The first injection 
was made on Nov. 5. The usual symptoms 
followed after the injection. The increase in 
fever and sickness were followed by a distinct 
change in the character of the sputum and a 
notable cessation of the characteristics of con- 
sumption. Dr. Pfuhl promises the patient that, 
though it cannot replace the parts of the lung 
that are gone, the remedy will insure a healthy 
retention of the smallest portion left. The 
secret of the composition of the lymph has 
been communicated to Professors Bergmann, 
Fraentzel, Brieger, Levy and other intimates of 
Professor Koch here; also to Professor Wei- 
gart, of Frankfort; Dr. Rast, chief of the Ham- 
burg Hospital, and Professor Nothnagel, of 
the Vienna University. 

Professor Nothnagel, addressing the students 
of the University, said: ‘‘ We face one of the 
greatest intellectual achievements in the prov- 
ince of medicine for centuries past. Professor 
Koch’s discovery has a far wider scope than 
Jenner’s, and is, perhaps, the grandest feat in 
the history of our science. What inspires me 
with admiration is not so much the actual dis- 
covery as the method of bacteriological research 
which must serve as the basis of all future dis- 
coveries in that line. The present moment is 
among the most sublime that humanity has 
known. 

The only sceptical criticisms of Koch’s dis- 
covery come from French medical men. 

Dr. Rost will begin the treatment of patients 
by the new method in the Hamburg wards next 
week, preparing the lymph in his own labora- 
tory. Professor Koch has intrusted Dr. Weyl, 
of Frankfort, with the treatment of cases in the 
Institute of Hygiene there. Professor Koch is 
also receiving communications from English and 
American medical men regarding the method 
of distributing the lymph. 

The rush for Professor Koch’s statement in- 
creases. A quarter of a million copies have 
already been sold. The publishers refused 
10,000 marks for early proofs. The Sanitary 
Council of Austria will send two of its members 
to Berlin to procure the lymph, and will test 
the treatment in the Vienna hospitals. 


OPINIONS OF NEW YORK PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. James R. Leaming, chief consulting 
physician on chest diseases at St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, when seen yesterday in regard to Pro- 
fessor Koch’s discovery, said he had no opinion 
to give as yet. While the majority of doctors 
regard tuberculosis as contagious, he had 
found in hislong experience as a lung special- 
ist that it was not contagious. The medical 
men of Germany contend that the tubercular 
bacillus isthe disease ; but he had patients from 
which the bacillus had disappeared and the 
disease had still gone on. 

Dr. James H. Salisbury would not say any- 
thing on the subject. Dr. Salisbury has spent 
many years in experimenting upon different 
animals, and has given most of his life to the 
study of phthisis. Heexperimented upon 200 
guinea pigs at one time, half of which he fed 
upon certain kinds of sour food and the rest 
upon sweet diet. The pigs which were fed 
upon the sour food died from consumption 
within a short time, while the rest lived. 
This goes to prove his theory that tuberculosis 
of the lungs is caused by certain kinds of food. 

Dr. Ephraim Cutter, delegate from the 
American Medical Association to the Interna- 
tional Congress last year at Berlin, and who 
is well known in the profession, having written 
over 350 articles for medical journals, holds 
the same theory as Dr. Salisbury. He has 
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spent his life in the study of the subject. He | the origin of disease that have resulted in the | of liquor at midnight. This law is less flagrant- 
| said that Professor Koch had not gone down to | production of a lymph that arrests the ravages | ly violated than the other, though it is violated, 
the roots of consumption. The German) of tuberculosis. His master pointed the way | steadily and persistently. The doors are locked, 
bacteriology does not go beyond the baby | which led to the marvellous discovery, but it | though if the saloon be full of people at the pre- 
stage. America is far ahead in the cure of | needed the genius and industry of Koch to | scribed hour of closing no one is requested to 
consumption. He does not believe tubercu- | follow it up and develop the rich placer that | depart ; but on the contrary those within may 
losis is contagious. As for hereditary con- | lay before him. Virchow still lives to enjoy | continue to have drinks served to them as long 
sumption, it is simply because the children go | the triumph of his pupil and the verification of | as business is active enough to make the receipts 
on eating the same kind of food the parents | his own theories, which madethat triumph pos- | exceed the expenses. Policemen pass these 
had eaten, It is too early to express an| sible. | saloons from which comes the noise of carousal 
opinion as to whether the new curative agent and through the windows of which gleam the 
will be successful or not. Time only will tell. lights, with the utmost indifference, ignoring 
Dr. Cutter does not understand why lupus the fact that ‘‘ closing” a saloon means not 
was brought in since, he says, it has nothing only to shut the doors, but to stop the sale of 
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Philadelphia Ledger, Nov. 17—The Univer- | 
sity of Pennsylvania has taken prompt meas- 
ures to put to scientific use Dr. Koch's reported | 





to do with phthisis. Dr. Cutterdid not wish 
to be quoted as antagonistic to Professor 
Koch, as he was not.and felt grateful to him 
for what he had done, but thought the Ameri- 
can public should give some attention and en- 
couragement to the researches and experi- 
ments made by American physicians. 

When seen last night Dr. Robert F. Weir 
said it was too soon to express an opinion as 
to the efficacy of Professor Koch’s lymph, but, 
if successful, it would undoubtedly prove a 
great discovery, and would cure, besides 
phthisis, all chronic joint diseases, all bone 
diseases, tubercular tumor of the train, spinal 
diseases, certain disorders of the peritoneum, 
tubercular diseases of the kidneys, of the 
bladder and of other organs which are now 
treated by surgical operations, 

Dr. Alfred Loomis is also greatly interested 
inthe method of cure proposed by Prof. Koch. 
He did not think, however, that the great 
German physician had given to the public 
sufficient information in regard to his discov- 
ery to enable medical men to discuss its effi- 
cacy. ‘‘ We medical men know nothing more 
in regard to the Professor’s discovery,” he 
added, ‘‘ than laymen. Judging from the man, 
I do not think that he will make anything 
public until he is certain of being able to ac- 
complish allthat he claims. He is one of the 
most trustworthy experimenters which we 
have had during the last quarter of a century. 

‘*As yet he has not been obliged to take 
back any statements which he has made. His 
assertions have always proved true. That was 
true in reference to his discovery of tubercle 
bacillus and the cholera bacillus. If Koch has 
discovered anything which will succeed in 
killing the tubercle bacillus, he has conferred 
a great benefit upon humanity. He has been 
working in that line fora long time, and I do 
not doubt that he has been successful. How- 
ever, I do not think enough has been revealed 
as vet for me to express an_ intelligent 
opinion. It is probable, however, that several 
New York physicians will go to Berlin to in- 
vestigate the matter.” 

Dr. Loomis did not think that Dr. J. Roussel 
of Paris had set upa prior claim to Dr. Koch’s 
discovery. ‘‘ He has worked,’* added the doc- 
tor, ‘‘ so faras I know, inadifferent way.” 

Boston Herald, Nov. 16.—It seems to have 
been the opinion of most persons that at the 
outset of his investigations Dr. Koch sought a 
preventive for consumption ; but, for reasons 
best known to himself. he has changed this 
and has produced instead a remedy. The 
lymph which he uses cannot be employed as 
vaccine matter, as in the case of small-pox to 
prepare the human system to resist the disease. 
but when a person is known to be consumptive 
this lymph instantly kills the tuberculosis 
bacilli, those microscopic parasites that eat 
their wav into the lungs and destroy these 
organs, thus affording to the patient an oppor- 
tunity to regain his normal health. The sub- 
ject, in spite of his recent statement, is thus far 
veiled in uncertainty, for the reason that Dr. 
Koch has not desired to make his entire method 
public until prepared to back up his assertions 
by an abundance of irresistible testimony. 


Brooklyn Eagle, Nov. 16.—Prof. Koch, who 
has won an immortality of fame by his discov- 
ery of a cure for consumption, is a pupil of the 
great Virchow, in whose laboratory at Berlin 
he first took up those lines of investigation of 





discoveries. 
hospital and bacteriological laboratories to do 
the work under the direction of able physicians, 
surgeons and experimentalists. In the Gibson 
wing for chronic diseases are many patients 
upon whom the value of the new treatment 


may be tested, not, perhaps, in the hope of | 


effecting a cure, but with the purpose of deter- 
mining the action of the lymph on infected 
tissues. It is proper that such tests should 
be made in institutions like the University and 
under intelligent direction, as otherwise a use- 
ful remedy might be discredited by the hasty 
experiments of incompetent practitioners. The 
business of the University committee will be 
to ascertain the simple truth as to the effects 
of the lymph upon patients who are suffering 
from various kinds of tuberculous affections. 


Brooklyn Times, Nov. 15.—Prof. Koch's 
German Medical Weekly publishes to-day the 
most full account which has yet been given to 
the public of his famous new cure for tubercu- 
lar disease. The process of preparing the 
lymph is not yet fully explained. It is a 
brownish, transparent liquid not subject to de- 
terioration except when diluted for use. Dr. 
Koch thinks the lymph of most use in diagnos- 
ing tubercular disease, but he also thinks he 
can cure by means of it tubercular diseases not 
too far advanced. The lymph is inserted 
hypodermically upon the back, between the 
shoulder blades, with a syringe, which must be 
kept aseptic before use. The method of treat- 
ment is tocontinue the injections, beginning 
with a small dose and increasing it regularly 
until the patient shows, by the effect of the 
doses upon him, that he is in a normal condi- 
tion. In the case of lupus, the medicine acts 
by throwing out matter directly from the sur- 
face pustules. In consumption, the purulent 
matter is thrown off from the lungs by in- 
creased coughing and expectoration. The 
completion of the work of the remedy is 
marked by the change from puruient matter to 
pure mucus. 

Pr. Koch is careful to explain that he does 
not claim for his remedy that it will accom- 
plish miracles. It does not attack the tuber- 
cular bacillus, but the tuberculoustissue. Even 
this, however, is worth a great deal,and the 
practical results actually attained by Prof. 
Koch in the treatment of consumptive patients 
seem to indicate that the remedy will be of 
great value in treating incipient cases of con- 
sumption. To attack and repel the diseased 
tissue is in itself a great thing for the patient. 


TEMPERANCE. 


DEAD LETTER LAWS—CHICAGO 
BETTER THAN OTHER CITIES. 


Chicago Inter Ocean, Nov. 16.—Nothing is 
so hurtful to the good order of city life as laws 
that are defied by the classes they were enacted 
to control and ignored by the officers elected to 
enforce them. There is a strict and unequivo- 
cal law commanding that saloons shall be closed 
against the public on Sunday; and yet there is 
not a saloon in Chicago to which the public has 
not free access on Sunday. The dram trade 
goes on on that day as uninterruptedly as on any 
day of the week, and the only pretence of 
observing tne law is in the pulling down of the 
front’ blinds, though that precaution is not 
infrequently neglected. 

There is also a strict and unequivocal law 
requiring ‘saloons to close and stop the sale 
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|}ageous and open means. 











It has the best facilities in its | liquors. 


But selling drinks to those who may already 
be in when the doors are locked is not the limit 
of offense on the part of saloon-keepers. Many 
of them do not scruple to respond to a knock 
at the outer door and admit the applicant, even 
though it be an hour or more after the legal 
closing time. -On Wednesday night a North 
Clark street saloon opened its doors at 1 o’clock 
to let in two women who hammered on the 
glass, and a policeman stood complacently 
watching the proceeding from the opposite 
corner. This sort of thing reduces law toa 
farce, and it were better to erase from the 
books ordinances that the paid officers of the 
law deliberately refuse to enforce. 





VIOLENCE AGAINST LAW-BREAKERS. 

The Voice (Pro.), N. Y., Nov. 20.—Several 
of our liquor contemporaries are wildly calling 
on the Prohibition press to rebuke the use of 
dynamite and mob law in disposing of law- 
breaking saloon-keepers who are sheltered by 
the officers of the law. We are frank to say 
that we disapprove such methods. They are 
cowardly anc calculated to precipitate a bloody 
solution of the saloon problem, which may be 
avoided, we believe, by straightforward, cour- 
At the same time 
we would have the saioon men understand 
that we mean business, that we regard their 
traffic as an unmitigated nuisance, ard that we 
already have more provocation to revolt 
against its tyranny than had our Boston 
fathers when they formed their famous ‘* tea 
party.” The contest is drawing very near the 
final struggle, and there is only one remedy 
for legal Jawlessness. The only thing needed 
to make the people of this country go to ap- 
plying that remedy in dead earnest, is to con- 
vince them that the liquor men are in earnest 
when they declare their defiance to any law 
that may be passed to protect society against 
Rum's ravages. 





THE PROHIBITION PARTY’S OPPOR- 
TUNITY. 


The Patriot (Pro.), Quincy, Jll., Nov. 14.-— 
The election is over and the results known. 
The upheaval had not been apparent to the 
politicians of either party. A man who had 
predicted the result two weeks ago would have 
been considered crazy. The lesson taught is 
that party ties are not so binding as they were. 
The voters throw off their allegiance to their 
party whenever they are convinced it is to 
their interest to do so. The intense party 
prejudice engendered by the war has passed 
awav and lostitsforce. It looks as thovgh 
the Republican party had become permanently 
disintegrated. With all the patronage of the 
Federal government, the example of the Presi- 
dent who went to Indiana to vote, the party 
went to pieces and the Democrats won. 

If onthe wreck of this disintegration the Pro- 
hibition party should be built up, it will bea 
good thing for the country. The whiskey ele- 
ment can not very long divide its strength so 
as to contro] both political parties. A large 
percentage of the Republican party are tired 
of saloon dictation which has brovght them 
disaster, and itisatime for the Prohibition 
party to force itself to the front. Get the 
saloon out of the way and honest men will not 
have to *‘knuckle down” to this vile class. 
The revolution requires a new party as did the 
slavery question, and the Prohibition party is 
the one to fill the place. 
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A RECENT SUPREME COURT DE. 
CISION. 


Mida’s Criterion( Whiskey and Wine Trade), 
Chicago, Nov. 15.—A decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, rendered on the toth 
inst., reverses the finding of the Circuit Court 
of Northern California. The case was this: 
One Henry Christensen applied for a retail 
license in San Francisco. This the Police 
Commissioners, under the discretion granted 
them, refused to issue. Deeming their action 
arbitrary and illegal Christensen resolved to 
make an issue fora test case, and proceeded 
to sell without a license. On being arrested 
by the Chief of Police he appealed, ultimately, 
to the United States Circuit Court, which 
sided with him and ordered his discharge 
from custody. The Police Commissioners 
carried the appeal tothe United States Su- 
preme Court, which has just decided in their 
favor, The court holds that the Commission- 
ershave arbitrary discretion to grant or re- 
fuse liquor licenses, and that the ordinance of 
the Commissioners does not infringe any right 
or privilege of the applicant for a license. 

It will be seen from this that the conse- 
quences of this decision are far-reaching and 
important. What do the lovers of personal 
liberty think of the discretion to grant or re- 
fuse license being arditrary? It has an ugly 
sound and gratesupon the ears of true Ameri- 
cans. 

Justice Field, speaking for the whole court, 
sweeps away the entire structure of the per- 
sonal liberty party, and his argument sounds 
like a New York Voice editorial. We have 
always imagined, and it has been held by law- 
yers everywhere, that the right to vend 
liquors was a common law right, inherited 
from the body ot English law, and that it re- 
quired a special statute to restrict such right ; 
but here we have Justice Field solemnly de- 
claring that there is no inherent right to sell 
intoxicating liquors by retail, and it is not 
even a privilege of a citizen of the United 
States or of any State. 

This decision relegates the retail interest to 
the arbitrary dictum of Police Commissioners, 
who may absolutely prohibit, if in their sub- 
lime wisdom they deem it best. Since the 
matter lies thus, it makes these Commission- 
ers and not the law responsible for the contin- 
uance of the saloon, and thereby increases the 
pressure upon these individuals to exercise 
their arbitrary powers. 

How coolly and with seeming heartlessness 
Justice Field discusses the possibility of an 
unwise or unjust use of the power which he 
holds these officers are vested with: ‘‘ But 
that is a matter which does not affect the 
authority of the State, or one which can be 
brought under the cognizance of the courts of 
the United States!’’ Then here is the 
acknowledged anomaly ina civilized State of 
there being a wrong without aremedy. No 
court can take cognizance of the wrong. 
According to Justice Field as the interpreter 
of the highest court in the land, the retail 
liquor-dealer has no rights which any court 
can respect. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





THE ‘EMPIRE CITY. 


Le Petit Journal, Paris, Oct, 29.—The 
United States are waging a dreadful economic 
war against Europe. What they want now is 
not to assert their own independence, but to 
reduce our markets to subjection. Their pro- 
voking attitude is, no doubt, due to their pro- 
digious progress and the rapidity with which 
it has been accomplished. The most extraor- 
dinary illustration of their development is the 
expansion and wealth of the great port of New 
York. The pride kindled in their hearts by 
their metropolis of the Atlantic has led the 
Americans to give to New York the title of 
Empire City, a title which we have got into the 
habit of translating céité impériale. But the 





translation only imperfectly expresses the idea 
which the English words are intended to con- 
vey. The New Yorkers want their city to be 
not only the capital of an empire, but an em- 
pire itself, and the census recently taken seems 
to indicate that this aspiration, however pre- 
mature it may now appear, is likely to be 
eventually realized. 

New York really began its career in 1840, 
when it had only 312,710 inhabitants. Now 
its population, excluding the suburb of Brook- 
lyn, is 1,627,227. And this population has 
not advanced in numbers only. The aggre- 
gate value of the property in the city may be 
fairly estimated at two thousand millions of 
dollars. The number of houses, offices, shops, 
and buildings of all kinds on Manhattan Island 
is increasing enormously every year. Inten 
years the number of depositors in savings 
banks has increased more than fifty, and the 
amount of their deposits more than sixty per 
cent. In other respects, too, the city has 
advanced on a grand scale, and now the 
Legislature of New York State has seriously 
entertained a proposition to unite all the cen- 
tres of population around New York Bay under 
one municipal administration, of which the 
seat will no doubt be the New York town hall. 
When that project is carried into effect, New 
York will have a larger population than any 
other city in the world, and will be, in fact, as 
it is now in name, the Empire City. 








OPEN OR SECRET ORGANIZATION—A 
WARNING. 


‘ournal of the Knights of Labor, Philadel- 
phia, Nov. 6.—Those who are watching the 
signs of the times and have the capacity for 
understanding their meaning and significance, 
are becoming more and more convinced that 
there exists among some of the employing 
classes in America a combination or a‘number 
of combinations which is or are of the nature 
of aconspiracy against the right of the workers 
to organize. Either there is one deeply laid 
and widely extended plot, or else several com- 
binations of employers are working . with 
singular unanimity in the same direction and 
with the same object. That nota little tact 
and skill and large financial resources are be- 
ing brought to theaccomplishment of the work 
the conspirators have in view becomesevident 
as we survey the industrial field at the present 
moment and cast our eyes over the recent 
past. At first those who detected the signs of 
the existence of this conspiracy were inclined 
to believe that it existed only among railway 
corporations ; but recent events have made it 
plain that this is not the case, and that it ex- 
ists among employers of many kinds. The 
fact that some of the attempts made to uproot 
organization have not been assisted by em- 
ployers outside the particular trade involved, 
goes to show that we are not dealing with one 
conspiracy, manipulated from a common 
centre, but witha number. However, whether 
the fact be that there is one large or a number 
of lesser conspiracies, there can be little doubt 
in the minds of all who are capable of an in- 
telligent understanding of the meaning of the 
signs of the times that there does exist a de- 
termination among employers to stamp out, if 
possible, and utterly prevent the organization 
of the workers. The hostility of employers to 
labor organization is due to the belief which 
very largely obtains among them that the dis- 
content everywhere apparent among the 
workers —a discontent which is increasing 
rather than diminishing—is occasioned by the 
organization of labor. Believing this, they 
argue that if the organizations could be de- 
stroyed the discontent would cease, and the 
wage-earners become docile and content. They 
do not seem to be able to understand that the 
workers® organize because they are discon- 
tented ; that they are not discontented because 
of organization. It would be but wasted effort 
for us to appeal to their sense of justice in the 
hope of inducing employers to cease their 
attacks upon labor organization. 

But if appeals to their sense of justice are 





in vain, perhaps it may not be altogether use- 
less to point out to them that success in their 
efforts to destroy existing forms of labor or- 
ganization would be most disastrous to them- 
selves. All previous attempts to prevent the 
organization of labor have failed of their ob- 
ject ; but they have succeeded more than once 
in forcing the workers to substitute secret for 
open organization, and in this it is possible 
that history may repeatitself. So long as the 
competitive system lasts there will, openly or 
secretly, be labor organizations, and if the 
employers sutceed in stamping out the first, 
they will have to reckon with the second. The 
thought of the secret organization of labor is 
not a pleasing one. None know better than 
the active men in the labor movement the 
dangers that would attend it. That rash, vio- 
lent, reckless men, and even men with criminal 
tendencies, will be found in all labor organiza- 
tions, it would be folly to deny, for these or- 
ganizations must be recruited from the ranks 
of men of all kinds. 

To-day a strike is mainly a contest of en- 
durance, and is almost always peaceably con- 
ducted. Life and property are in no addi- 
tional danger because of the strike. Will it be 
so when secret shall have taken the place of 
open organization? Will there not then be 
danger that the incendiary’s torch and, it may 
be, the assassin’s bullet, may play a part in the 
struggles between capital and secretly-organ- 
ized labor? Recent events in New Orleans 
have demonstrated that a voyage across the 
Atlantic will not change the heart of an assas- 
sin. 

We do not seek to conceal from ourselves 
the truth that, with the workers secretly or- 
ganized, there will be infinite danger of vio- 
lence and even of crime attending labor con- 
flicts. But while recognizing this, we do not 
hesitate to say that if labor may not be or- 
ganized openly, it shall be organized secretly. 
Even violence and crime are better than 
patient submission to degradation and en- 
slavement. 





IMMORTALITY AS AN “OPEN FACT.” 


The Religio-Physiological Journal, Chicago, 
Nov. 8.—Rev. M. J. Savage in his recent ad- 
dress before the Unitarian conference in this 
city, said: ‘‘ Above and beyond all general 
considerations, careful psychic study has bred 
in me a great hope that immortality is to be 
discovered as an open fact of to-day.” And 
‘*careful psychic study” has led many who 
were before unconvinced, to accept the doctrine 
of a future life as the most rational explana- 
tion of the phenomena experienced or wit- 
nessed, phenomena which Unitarian ministers 
generally should follow the example of Mr. 
Savage in carefully investigating. 





RAILROAD READERS, 


The Lancet, London, Nov.8.—A contemporary 
recently stated that aFrench medical practition- 
er has been collecting statistics with regard to 
those of his patients who complain of nervous 
affections, and has come to the conclusion that 
all the evil proceeds from the practice of read- 
ing inthe train. We can hardly accept this 
view. Many thousands of business men have 
no other time than the half or three-quarters 
of an hour to learn the state of the markets, 
the last move in the politics of the great 
Powers, general news, and the various items 
that make up the ordinary contents of a morn- 
ing or evening paper, and it would hardly 
appear that the duration of the cause is suffi- 
cient to produce the effects assigned to it, 
whilst the majority of people travel too rarely 
and read too little to sufferatall. Our contem- 
porary suggests that a paper with specially 
large type should be printed for the use of 
travellers by rail. Wefearit would prove of 
little service. We suggest that all carriages 
should, as a general rule, be supplied witha 
better light. 
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Labor. M.Ellinger. The Menorah Monthly, Nov.,8 pp. Shows that the Tal- 
mudic Sages taught the dignity and worth of labor, and points with pride to 
the Jewish scholars who have been the moving spirits in the efforts for the 
emancipation of work and workers 

Labor Organizations. Recent. Lyceum, Nov.,5 pp. 
ganizations of the United States. 

Russia, The Jews in. The Menorah Monthly, Nov.,10 pp.. A summary of 
recent articles on the subject of Russia’s vexatious laws against Jews. 


SCIENTIFIC, 

Animal Life in the Great Desert. Wm. Marshall. 
5 PP. 

Architecture and the Environment. Barr Ferree. 
protest against sacrificing the practical. 

Dreamland, Problems from. Lyceum, Nov., 4 pp. Finds an explanation of 
some remarkable dreams in Unconscious Cerebration. 

Egypt, Recent Explorations in. J. N. Fradenburg, Ph.D.,D.D. JAeth. Rev.. 

Vov.-Dec., 18 pp. 

Imagination, Can it Kill? Green Bag, Nov.,2 pp. Cites some cases in which 
death appears to have been caused by imagination. 

Individualism, What is? 
nality. 

Iron Making, Early Steps In. Wm.F. Durfee. /of. Sc. Monthly, Dec., 27 pp. 
Illustrated. First of a series on ‘‘ The Development of American Industries 
since Columbus.” 

Light and Electricity, The Identity of. Henri Hertz. 
1o pp. The latest great advance in Physical Science, 

Microscopic Laborers, and How They Serve Us. Prof. Percy F. Frankland. 
English Illus. Mag., Nov. Discusses the intimate dependence of human 
well-being on the labors of microbes. 

Mind, The Evolution of. E. D.Cope. Amer. Natura/ist, Oct.,15 pp. Notes 
indications of mind from the Amcebe upward. Rational faculties tabulated, 

Pleasure and Pain, The Senations of. Dr. E. Heinrich Kisch. | fof. Se. 
Monthly, Dec., 4 pp. Deals withthe nature of nerve disorders and modes of 
treatment. 

Pororéca (The); or, The Bore of the Amazon. John C. Brauner. 
Monthly, Dec., 8 pp. 

Spiders (Burrowing), Defense of. 
Dec.,5 pp. Illustrated. 

Spiders (The Harvest) of North America. Clarence M. Weed. Amer. Natu- 
ralist., Oct.,5 pp. Describes some species of the family Phalangide of 
Arachnia. 

Stone Graves. The Rev. S. D. Peet, Ph.D. Am. Antiquarian, Nov. 
traits of the Mound Builders. 

Vertebrates, The Mesoderm and Ceelum of. 
Naturalist, Oct. 
cussed, 


Commends the labor or- 


Pop. Sc. Monthly, Dec., 


Pop. Sc. Monthly, Dec. A 


Pop. Sc. Monthly, Dec.,3 pp. On the value of origi- 


Pop. Sc. Monthly, Dec., 


Pop. Sc. 


Henry C. McCook, D.D. of. Sc. Monthly, 


Por- 


Charles Sedgwick Minot. Amer. 
Described and illustrated, and theories of formation dis- 











UNCLASSIFIED. 


Army Portia (An). Capt. Charles King, U.S. A. Lippincott's Mag., Dec., 124 
pp. Complete novel, description of army life in the West. 

Bermuda Islands (The). H.C. Walsh. Lippincott’s Mag., Dec.,7 pp. A de- 
scriptive article, 

Diver (A), The Experiences of. Prof. Hermann Fol, Fog. Sc. Monthly, Dec., 

7 PP- : 

Duk-duk Ceremonies (The), Wm. Churchill. of. Sc. Monthly, Dec.,7 pp 
Descriptive of initiation into a secret socicty emong the Poiyncsiars 

England, Church Bellsin. James J. Doherty. The Month, Nov., 12 pp. Chat 
about English church bells and their inscriptions. 

Eskimos (The Point Barron), Dress and Physique of. John Murdock. 
Monthly, Dec., 6 pp. 

Law (Popular). Green Bag, Nov.,3p 
of the sentimentalities of the age or Zeit- 
on reason. 
Prairie Flowers of Late Autumn. 
Monthly, Dec., 7 pp. 


Pop. Se. 


Describes popularlaw as the outcome 
Geist,based onemotion as Jaw is based 


Prof. Byron D. Halstead. 


FRENCH. 
Far BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Albert du Boys. Abbé P. Dadolle. Le Concveivatest. Paris, Oct., 25, 36 pp. 
Second p2rt and conclusion of a memoir of the French author, Albert du Boys, 
who died late in 1889. 

Annenkoff (Madame), Souvenirs de. Traduit par Mme. Marie Galakoff. La 
Nouveli: Revue, Paris, Oct. 15,26 pp. Part I. of a translation from the Rus- 
sian of a hook “* Reminiscences of Madame Annenkoff,”’ a French woman who 
married in 1818 a Russian who was exiled to Siberia. 

David d*Angers et ses Relations Litteraires d’aprés des Lettres Inédites. 
Henry Jouin. La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, Oct., 15,‘30 pp. Extracts froma 
forthcoming work by Jouin on the French sculptor, ** David d’Angers and his 
relations with literary people, according to letters hithesto unpublished.’ 

Dierx, Léon. Catulle Mendés. La Lecture, Paris, Oct. 25,3 pp. Panegyric 
of the French poet, Léon Dierx. 

Karr, Alphonse, Frédéric Loliée. La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, Oct. 15, 4 pp. 
Critica: paper on Alphonse Karr, the French writer who died recently. 

ae A. Henry Chantevoine, La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, Oct. 15, 6 pp. 

oem, 

Lamartine (de), En Souvenir. Paul Desjardins. Revue Bleue, Paris, Oct. es, 
3Ppp. Recollections of Lamartine and comment on his works. 

Lamartine (de), Funérailles. Victorde Laprade. La Lecture Rétrospective, 
Paris, Oct.5,4 pp. Description of the Funeral of Lamartine. 

Lamartine en 1890, Etude de Morale et d*Esthétique. “A. du Pradeix. Le Cor- 
respondant, Paris, Oct. 25,22 pp. Study of the words of Lamartine, as they 
are now considered from a moral and esthetic point of view. 

Lamartine. Louis Ulbach. La Lecture Rétrospective, Paris, Oct. 5, 11 pp. 
Critical paper on and reminiscences of Lamartine. 

Livingstone (D.), Vie et Voyages de. ey M. Stanley. La Lecture, Paris, 
Oct. 25,15 pp. Third Part of an aceount of the life and travels of Livingstone, 
the African missionary. 

Souvenirs (de), Soixante ans. Ernest Legouvé. La Lecture, Paris, Oct. 25, 
18 pp. Second part of the author's ‘‘ Reminiscences of sixty years.” 

Talleyrand (Prince de), Les Mémoires du. L’Affaire du Duc d'Enghien. La 
Nouvelle Revue, Paris, Oct.15,3 pp. Letter dated Nov.8, 1823, written to 
Louis XVIII. by Talleyrand, claiming that he bad nothing to co with the mur- 
der by Napoleon of the Duc d’Enghien. 

Vie Intime du Poéte. Alphonse de Lamartine, La Lecture Rétrospfective, 
Paris, Oct.5,6pp. Description of the way in which Lamartine passed his 
days at the time he wrote this paper. 

Vinet (Alexandre) d’aprés sa correspondance inédite avec Henri Lutteroth. 
E. de Pressensé. Revue Chrétienne, Paris, Oct.,18 pp. Continuation of a 


Memoir ot the Swiss clergyman, Alexander Vinet, founded cn his unpublished 
correspondence with Henri Lutteroth. 


DESCRIPTIVE. 


Féte Bretonne. Prince de Valori. La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, Oct, 15,6 pp. 
Description of a féte in Brittany. 


Luxembourg (dei), Le Grand-Duché. Son Histoire, ses Institutions, ses Tradi- 
tions. Henri Gaidoz. La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, Oct. 15,18 pp. The Histo- 
ry, Institutions and Traditions of the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. 


Tripoli d°Occident. Paul Radiot. La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, Oct. 15, 2x pp. 
Description of Western Tripoli in Africa. 


FICTION, 
La Lecture, Paris, Oct. 25,22 pp. Second Instal- 


Pop. Se. 


Corde (La). Jules Claretie. 
ment of a novel. 

Madame Bovary. Gustave Flaubert. 
21pp. First instalment of a novel. 


Rideau Cramoisi (Le). J. Barbey d‘Aurevilly. La Lecture Rétrospective 
Paris, Oct.5, 16 pp. Conclusion of the story ** The Crimson Curtain.” 

Roi Apépi (Le). Victor Cherbuliez. La Lecture, Paris, Oct. 25,18 pp. 
clusion of the novel ** King Apépi.”’ 

Sceur Philoméne. Edm. et J.deGonccurt. La Lecture, Paris, Oct. 25, 19 pp. 
Conclusion of the novellette, ‘Sister Philomena.”’ 

Sous la Croix du Sud. Roman dela Caledonie. Jean Dargéne. La Nouvelle 
Revue, Paris, Oct, 15,39 pp. First insta)ment of a novel, ** Under the South- 
ern Cross,” the scene of which is laid in the French penal setticment, New 
Caledonia. 

Tueur de Panthéres(Le). Bombonnel. La Lecture Rétrospective, Paris, Oct. 5, 
12 pp. Third instalment ofthe story ‘‘ The Panther-killer,”’ 


HISTORICAL, 

Charles IX. (de), Chronique du Régne. Prosper Merimée, La Lecture Rétre- 

spective, Paris, Oct.5,20 pp. Seventh partof the chronicie of the reign of 
harles IX. 

Etudes Révolutionnaires—Gaultier de Biauzat. F.T. Perrens. Acune Bleue, 
Paris, Oct. 25,6 pp. Analysis of a new book on the life and correspondence 
of Gaultier de Biauzat, Deputy to the States General of 1780. 

France (A la cour de), Un Grand Inquisiteur d°Espagne. Marguis de Courcy. 
Le Correspondant, Paris, Oct. 25,27 pp. Second part of a history of the Mis- 
sion of Cardinal Francis Giudice, ‘Grand Inquisitor of Spain,’ to Lcuis 


XIV ae 
eum RELIGIOUS. 


Heureuse Indifférence. Dionys Ordinaire. Revue Bleue, Paris, Oct. 2,2 pp. 
Praising the ‘*‘ Happy Indifference *’ as to diversities of religious faith pre vai)- 
ing in France and the consequent decay of the fanaticism. 

Individualisme (L’) Dogmatique. Un Essai de Solution des Difficultés du Pret. 
estantisme Contemporain. Abbé de Broglie. Le Correspondant, Paris, Oct. 
25,20 pp. Second part of an essay intended to show that Dogmatic Individue 
allen. as one of the difficulties in the way of contemporaneous Protestantism. 

Moines d‘Irlande. Edouard Mauray. Revue Chrétienne, Paris, Oct., 20° pp. 
Observations resulting from a journey over the route suppcsec to have Lecn 
taken by the monks who Christianized Ireland. 


La Lecture Retrospective, Paris, Oct. 5, 


Con- 
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Thélogie (Nos Facultés de) et les futures Universités. Auguste Sabatier. Xe- 
vue Chrétienne, Paris, Oct., 22 pp. Approving highly, especially trom a Prot. 
estant point of view, of a proposed law in France, creating district universi- 
ties, nearly autonomous. 

; ' SCIENTIFIC. 

Delit Politique (Le). G. Tarde. Revue Philosophigue, Paris, Oct., 24 pp. Anal- 
ys ‘ta new Italian work by Lambroso on Political Crimes. 

Liberté (dela), Une Nouvelle Théorie. G.Belot. Revue Phitlosophigue, Paris, 

ct., 32 pp. A new Theory of Liberty. 

Médecins Positivistes (Les) et les Théories Modernes dela Criminalité. Louis 
Proal. Le Correspondant, Paris, Oct. 25,27 pp. Conclusion ot an argument 
that the theories of ‘*Positivist’’ physicians—those that maintain that aii cine 
ix the result of disease—destroy all moral responsibility and all right to punish 
criminals. 

Meise Hygieniste. Dr. A. F. Suchard. Xevue Chrétienne, Paris, Oct., 8 pp. 
Conclusion of a lecture delivered at Lausanne maintaining the soundness ot 
the hygienical precepts of Moses. 

Physiologie de l’attention (La), Note sur. Ch. Féré. Revue Philosophigue, 
Paris, Oct ,13 pp. Note on the Physiology of Attention. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 
Congrés (Le) de Halle et le Socialisme Allemand. Aewue Bleue, Paris, Oct. 25, 
2 pp. The Socialist Congress at Halle and German Socialism. 


Socialiste Allemand, Avec un Ouvrier. Edouard Fuster. La Nouvelle Revue, 
Paris, Oct. 15,6 pp. Reflections on the future of socialism, founded on con- 
versations with a German workman at Berlin. 








Books of the Week. 


AMERICAN. 


American Art, Gems of: Twelve Photogravures. Nims & Knight, Troy. Pap., 
ribbon tied, $3. 

Business Corporations, The Law of, including their Organization and Manage- 
ment, their Powers and Obligations, etc., etc. James M. Kerr. Banks & 
Bros., Albany, N. Y. Shp., $5.50. 

Charles I1X., A Chronicle of the Reign of. Prosper Merimée. Trans. by G. 

Saintsbury. Illus. with engravings on wood. Cassell Pub. Co. Cl., $7.50. 


Chivalry. Leon Gautier. Trans. by H. Frith. G. Routledge & Sons. Cl., 

50. 

Civilization: An Historical Review of its Elements. C. Morris. S.C. Griggs 
& Co., Chic. Cl., $4. 

Collateral Inheritance, Legacy, and Succession Taxes, The Law of, Embrac- 
ing the American and English Decisions, with Forms for N. Y. State, and an 
Appendix giving the Statutes of N. Y., Penna., Md.and Conn. L.K. Strouse & 
Co. Shp., $3. 

Commentaries on the Laws of England; In Four Books; So Abridged as to 
Retain all Portions of the Original Work of Historical or Practical Vaiue, with 
Notes and References to American Decisions. Banks & Bros. Shp., $6.50. 

Emin Pasha, and the Rebellion at the Equator: a Story of Nine Months’ Ex- 
perience in the Last of the Soudan Provinces; with the revision and codjpera- 
tion of H. M, Stanley. A.J. M.Jephson. C. Scribner’sSons. Sxés., $3.75. 

England’s Aid, By: or the Freeing of the Netherlands, G.A.Henty Ill. 
Scribner & Welford. Cl., $1.50. 

European Art (Recent). Selections from Breton, Dupré, Kaulbachand others. 
Sixteen Photo-etchings, with Biographical and Descriptive Text. Estes & Lau- 
riat, Bost. Cl., $7.50. 

German Empire (The), Founding of, by William I. 5 volumes. Vol.1. 
Heinrich von Sybel. Trans. by Prof. Marshall Livingston Perrin. T. Y.Crow- 
ell& Co. Cl., $2. 

Hans oflIceland. Victor Hugo. Trans. by A. Langdon Alger. Illustrated. 
Edition de Luxe. Estes & Lauriat, Bost. Hf. Roxborough, $s. 

Horseowner and Stableman’s Companion; or, Hints on Selection, Pur- 
ane and General Management of the Horse. G. Armatage. F. Warne & Co. 

l., soc. 

Horse (the), How to Feed, Avoid Disease and Save Money. G. Armatage. F. 
Warne & Co. Cl., soc. 

Inter-State Extradition. J.G. Hawley. Detroit. Shp., $3. 

Iowa. Supreme Court. Reportof Cases. Vol.2t. E. W. Stephens, Colum- 
bia. Shp., $3. 

Jesus Christ, The Life of, in Picture and Story. Louise Seymour Houghton. 
Amer, Tract Society. Cl., $1.50. 

Kentucky. The General Statutes, with Notes of Decisions concerning the Con- 
stitution and other Laws thereof,and New Indexes. The Bradley & Gilbert 
Co., Louisville. Shp., $10. 

Law, Supremacy of. J.P. Newman. Hunt & Eaton. Cl., $1. 

Logarithmic, Trigonometric and other Mathematical Tables. H.H. Ludlow 
and E. W. Bass. J. Wiley & Sons. Cl., §2. 

Luther in Rome; or, Corradina, the Lastof the Hohenstaufen: a Religio- 
Historical Romance. Levin Schiicking. Trans. by Mrs. E.L. South. Thayer 
& Co., Boston, Full Russ., $3 50. 

Marriage, Victumsof. Judge Bullion (fsexd.) Heller Pub. Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. Pap., soc. 

Maryland. Laws Made and Passed at a Session of the General Assembly at 
the city of Annapolis, Jan. 1.—March 31, 1890. Pub. by authority. G. T. Mel- 
vin, Annapolis. Shp., $s. 

Nature’s Whisperings, with Quotations from Burns, Byron, Browning and 
others. Illustrated. T. Nelson & Sons. Bds., 7oc. 

Niagara , Photogravures from Originals. Ernest Edwards. Nims & Knight, 
Troy, N. Y. Han -painted Covers. %. 

Our Destiny: The influence of Nationalism on Morals and Religion: An 
Essay in Ethics. Laurence Gronlund. Lee & Shepard, Boston. Cl., $1. 

Prophets (The Minor.) F.W. Farrar, D.D. (Men of the Bible Series.) A.D. 
F. Randolph. Cl., $x. 

Red (The), Brown, and Black Men of Americaand Australia, and their White 
Supplanters. G.T. Bettany. Ward, Locke & Co. Cl., $1. 

Rivers (The) of Great Britain: Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. Cassell 
Pub. Co. Cl., $15. 

Supreme Court of the United States; its History and Influence in our Con- 
stitutional System. Westil W. Willoughby. The Johns Hopkins Press, Balti- 
more, Md. Cl., $1.25. 

Wier Puratings, Goapil Gallery of. A Collection of Photogravures from the 
Modern Paintings of the Paris Salon; with Biographical and Descriptive Text. 
Estes & Lauriat, Boston. Cl., $3.75. 

Water Animals. Ella Rodman Church. Pres. Bd. of Pub, Cl., $1.15. 








Current Events. 





Thursday, Nov.13. | 

_ Church growth in Missionary Lands and the Provincial system are the sub 
jects discussed at the Protestant Episcopal Church Congress in Philadel- 
phia. ...Judge Allen G. Thurman's seventy-seventh birthday is celebra- 
ted by a grand banquet in Columbus, O., at which a thousand guests are 
present...... The Rev. Dr. Henry M. Dexter, editor of The Congregational- 
ist, dies at New Bedford, Mass...... In New York City: Daniel S. Appleton, 
of the book publishing firm of D. Appleton & Co., dies of apoplexy. 


Sir Lyon Playfair, M. P., in a speech at Leeds, declares that the new Uni- 
ted States Tariff is hostile not only to England but to the whole world...... 
The Austrian Government requests the medical faculty to send proposals 
to Prof. Koch for the establishment of hospitals in Austria...... The an- 
nouncement is made that ** The Angelus ** was sold to the French Govern- 
ment for $150,000...... Dr. Windthorst, the leader of the Catholic Party in 
the Reichstag, is seriously ill...... Chancellor von Caprivi makes a speech in 
the Lower House of the Prussian Diet aimed at Socialism. 


Friday Nov. 14. 

‘he “ annual Convention of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of the United States begins in Atlanta, Gae.....Mr. Stanley lectures 
in the Academy of Music, Philadelphia...... The Protestant Roleecoat 
Church Congress in Philadelphia discusses ** Positive Gains in Biblical Crit 
icism,’’ and ‘* Proper Care of the Newly Confirmed.” 


Prof. Koch publishes the results of his experiments in the ** Deutsche, 
Medinizesche Wochenschrift;” he is elected an honorary member of the 
medical Society of Vienna...... At Liverpool, five hundred members of the 
Dockers’ Union refuse to unload the White Star Line Steamer Germanic from 
New York ..... A Republican manifesto signed by 121 students of the Coim- 
bra University is issued in Lisbon...... Reginald Birchall is hanged at 
Woodstock Canada, forthe murder of F. C. Benwell. 


Saturday, Nov. 15. 

Private advices of the most alarming nature are received in Washington 
from North Dakota in reference to a threatened outbreak of the Sioux- 
extending from North Dakota to Arizona : troops are ordered to be in read- 
iness to take the field atany moment...... The Annual Report of the Secre- 
tary of War is made public, 


The first anniversary of the proclamation of the Republic of Brazil is cel- 


ebrated in Rio Janeiro...... The returns of the French Board of Trade show 
anincrease in imports and exports during October as compared with the 
corresponding month last year...... The trial of the O'Shea divorce case 


begins in London; neither Mr. Parnell nor Mrs, O’Shea offered any de- 
fense. The Dudlin Express says that Mr. Parnell has informed several of 
the most prominent men in the Irish Parliamentary Party that he will not 
lead the Party in the coming session...... Drs. Nothnagel, Billroth and Ko- 
walski, of Vienna, praise Professor Koch’s remedy, and say that it is the 
greatest vonerpee | Rae that of Dr. Jenner...... The announcementis made 
that the Bank of England, the Rothschilds and others guarantee £9,000,000 
to meet the liabilities of Baring Bros. & Co., thus averting a financial panic 
in London...... Information is received from Honduras that General San- 
chez has been captured by the forces under President Bogranand that the 
Revolution is probably ended,..... The European newspaper: regard Jame- 
son’s letter as a virtual admission of the charges made against him. 


Sunday, Nov. 16. 

Prof. Bergmann deliversa lecture in the, Berlin Clinical Hospital on thirty- 
nine cases treated by him according to the Koch method...... Dr. Levy ex- 
hibited a number of patients cured of tuberculosis by Professor Koch’s rem- 
edy....., Professor Koch suggests that his new remedy be called ‘* Parato- 
er Ex-Premier Sagasta returns to Madrid; 60,ccoliberals escort him 
to hishome...... The final treaty of peace between San Saivador and Guate- 
mala is signed at the capital or Guatemala. 


Monday, Nov. 17. ; 

The annual meeting of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad in Baltimore 
es Delegates representing the employés of the Erie road are in secret 
session at Buffalo considering a plan of action relative to the company’s re- 
fusalto advance wages...... In New York City; Celebration of the goth anni- 
versary of the ordination to the priesthood of the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Preston at St. 
Ann’s Roman Catholic Church..... The ninth annual convention of the 
Church Temperance Society is openedat Annex Hall; the Rev. Dr. Crosby 
advocates restrictive liquor legislation. 


In St. Petersburg, three Nihilists, one a woman, accused of being impli- 
cated in a plot against the Czar, are sentenced to death...... The jury in the 
O’Shea Divorce Case returnsa verdict incriminating Mrs. O'Shea and 
Parnell; the court grants the decree of divorce and condemns the co-respon- 
dent to pay the costs of the action...... General Booth addresses a large 
audience at Exeter Hall, London; he announces that he has received sub- 
scriptions amounting to £38,000 for his scheme for the amelioration of the 
condition of the poor. 


Tuesday, Nov. 18. 

Governor Francis E. Warren of Wyoming and General John B. Gordon of 
Georgia are elected to the United States Senate...... The annual report of 
the United States Treasurer is made public, showing a great increase in 
revenue during the last fiscal year......The armored cruiser Maine is 
launched at the Brooklyn Navy Yard under the direct supervision of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy...... The 122d annual banquet of the Chamberof Com- 
merce of New York is held at Delmonico’s ; speeches are made by Chauncey 
M. Depew,C. W. Curtis, Carl Schurz, President Eliot, of Harvard, and others 


Mr. Balfour, in a speech at Grimsby, declares that his tour in Ireland did 
not have any political object, but was made merely in quest of information 

...-In the French Chamber of Deputies, M. Laur makes a violent attack 
upon the Minister of Finance...... In Berlin, Prof. Gerhardt explained Dr, 
Koch’s treatment to a large number of foreign physicians, exhibiting cases 
in illustration...... A meeting of the National League is held in Dublin, 
those present to stand by Parnell asthe leader of the Nationalist Party...... 
Prime Minister Crispi, in a speech at Turin, defends the policy of the Gov- 

- ernment and sketches its gratifying results. 


Wednesday, Nov. 19. . 

At Albany the clerk of the Constitutional Commission receives the report 
ofthe Revision Committee on the Judiciary Article of the State Constitu- 
ee At Chicago the Women Managers of the World’s Fair effecta 
temporary organization...... At Pittsburgh the Non-Partisan Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union begins its session......In this city there isa 
more confident feeling in financial circles...... A run on the Citizens’ Sav- 
ings Bank takes place...... A receiver is appointed for the North River 
Bank..... Jay Gould, Geo. J. Gould, and Russell Sage are chosen directors 
of the Pacific Mail Steamship Co...... Mayor Grant appoints G. G. Haven 
and Nathan Straus Park Commissioners, and also appoints seven School 
Commissioners...... Sailmakers goon strike for increased wages. 


Dillon and O’Brien and other Irish leaders are convicted of conspiracy 
and sentenced to two terms of six months’ imprisonment...... In Paris 
Gen. Seliverskoff, a Russian agent, is killed by Nihilists......In Berlin 
Princess Victoria of Prussia weds Prince Adolphus of Schaumburg-Lippe. 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS'’ 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Of The English Language. 
Price, $5.00 to Subscribers for the “‘ Literary Digest ;’’ To be Advanced, by and by, to $6.00; 





When Issued, to $10.00, 





It Will Contain Nearly 200,000 Words; 


ABOUT 60,000 WORDS, mostly new, not tobe found in the latest Unabridged Webster, Worcester, Johnson or Stormonth; 
THE SCIENTIFIC ALPHABET adopted by the American Philological Association, applied to the pronunciation of the nearly 
200,000 words in this Dictionary—the regular vocabulary word being spelled in the usual manner ; 
ETYMOLOGIES prepared for the entire work by the most competent scholars ; 
NEARLY 4,000 PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS Drawn Especially for this Revision, to appear on the pages with the words they 


illustrate ; 


BIBLE SUPPLEMENT. It will also include a most valuable Bible Supplement. 


Every word for this Dictionary will be redefined, and brought down to date. 
will make this a universal and invaluable Dictionary of the English language. 


Now is tiie time for every subscriber 
for THE LiTERARY DIGEST to sign and 
send in his acceptance of this Dictionary 
offer. The Dictionary is being pushed 
forward ona scale of thoroughness and 
expensiveness that we had no thought 
of when we began the enterprise. The 
first 50,000 copies of this work will 

COST US NOT FAR FROM $10.00 APIECE, 

Our profits will be onkty in the immense sales 
we are confident that the work will have. As is 
well known, 200,000 copies of a book can be made 
at a price much less for each copy than can 
50,000 copies. Weare pushing for 

AN EDITION OF 200,000 
and we ask every friend to help us. Reader, 
you sign the accEPTANCE at the end of this 
article and then see others and get them to 
subscribe. : : 

First, read through the following points of 
advantage that the Dictionary will have. 


SIMPLICITY, ACCURACY, COMPREHENSIVENESS 
are the three words which we are keeping be- 
forethe scores of our co-laborers. We bave 
adopted the following departures from the 
usual methods pursued by lexicographers: 

1. We are placing the 

Etymology after the Definition, — 

The signs, abbreviations, and foreign 
or other strange words that make up the 
etymology, confuse when they stand be- 
tween the vocabulary word and its detini- 
tion. This will not bother the scholar, but 
wiJl greatly help the man of average edu- 
cation. 

Scholarship and Simplicity. 

2. In giving the definition of words, we 
have abandoned the historical metbod so 
universally followed heretofure. The usual 
method is to give first the etymology of a 
word, then the meaning nearest the root 
meaning (now often obsolete or obsolescent), 
then the subsequent meanings; the present, 
most generally accepted meaning last. But 
it is precisely this last meaning that is usual- 
ly sought after. We have reversed this, and 
substituted the order of usage for the histor- 
ical method. : 

3. Technical language is avoided as far as 
brevity and accuracy will admit of. Nothing 
is permitted to stand in the way of accuracy. 
The aim is to use words that can be readily 
understood without further reference to the 
Dictionary. Of course, in the departments 
of the, various sciences and arts, the 
technical or scientific names will be given; 
yet in nearly all cases, if not all, simple, 
commonplace names will be added which 
will give at once a clue to the meaning. 

4. Another fertile source of confusion in 
dictionaries is avoided in 

Our Treatment of Verifying Sentences. 

1. We locate every sentence selected 
from writers to verify the meaning of 
words; thatis, we not only say Irving or 
Dickens or Longfellow or Milton used the 





word, but we say in what book, what chap- 
ter and on what page it can be found. 


2. We give emphasis to modern and Amer- 
ican shades of meaning, hence in giving quo- 
tations from authoritative writers we give 
preference to the writers of to-day over the 
writers of generations ago, and to America’s 
writers over foreign writers. The important 
thing isto know what words mean to-day 
and in this country ; we do not neglect the 
meanings words have in other countries, and 
in Chaucer or Spencer or Milton’s time; but 
we give the 

Emphasis to Present Meanings. 


These quotations are so selected as both to 
verify the meanings of words and to be of 
themselves valuable. There will be 

About 60,000 Verified Quotations 


in the Dictionary—many more than are con- 
tained in even the Hoyt-Ward Encyclopedia 
of Quotations, itself a large and costly vol- 
ume. 


MORE THAN 1,000 PERSONS ARE HELPING 
us now in this branch of the work. 
OTHER POINTS OF ADVANTAGE 
that the Dictionary will have: 


1. It will contain over 175,000 words, while 
Webster’s latest Unabridged contains 117,- 
000, and Worcester’s, 105,000. Tens of thou- 
sands of these additional words are valuable, 
living words, in the various departments of 
literature, science, art, religion, etc. 

2. The aduption of the sctentific alphabet, 
recommended by the American Philological 
Association, will be a great aid in pronunci- 
ation and an immense stride forward 
toward simplicity and common sense 
in the development of the English lan- 
guage. Our Dictionary is the first to have 
adopted this authorized aid in pronunciation, 
Remember, this alphabet is used only in in- 
dicating pronunciation of the vocabulary 
word, which will always precede it and be 
spelled in the usual, vr regular manner. 
Hence it will be no drawback whatever to 
those who prefer the old method. 

The work will also contain all the other 
features as previously advertised. 


Editorial Management, 


Every department is manned by professional 
gentlemen,eminentin their respective special- 
ties, for instance: Prof. Francis A. March, 
LL.D., L.H.D., of Lafayette College, President 
of the American Spelling Reform Association, 
has charge of the philological department ; 
Prof. Theodore Gill, of the Smithsonian, has 
charge of the department of zoédlogy ; Anton 
Seid|, the musical director of the New York 
Metropolitan Opera House, the pupil for years of 
Liszt and Wagner, having lived nearly all of his 
life in the homeof Wagner ; LauraC. Holloway- 
Lanford, the President of the Brooklyn Seidl 
Society, and W.J. Henderson, the music critic 


* of the New York Times, have the editorial man- 


agement of all appertaining to the department 
of music; Benson J. Lossing, the well-known 


These are only some of the improvements, and 


historian, has charge of the department of 
American History. 


Other departments, numbering nearly 50, are 
equally well manned by some of the best experts 
and specialists in the country. 

Size, Paper, Illustrations, Binding, 


The Dictionary will be bound in stout sheep 
and will contain over 2,100 pages, each page 
slightly larger than a page of the Unabridged 
Worcester or Webster International. The 
paper and binding will be equal to that in 
those dictionaries, and it will contain nearly 
4,000 illustrations. These will appear on the 
pages with the words they illustrate. 

Price, 

The list price of the Dictionary when issued 
will be $10. But to all subscribers for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST who will send in now their 
acceptance (see form below) it can be had at 
the SPECIAL OFFER OF $5. 

Conditions. 

The following conditions must be observed: 

1. If you have not already sent in yourorder 
you must send now one dollar of the $5 
to be paid for the Dictionary, and the other 
$4 are to be paid when we notify you that 
the Dictionary is ready for delivery. This 
will not be for some months. 


2. Any person not now a subscriber for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST, must send $4.00 with 
his ACCEPTANCE BLANK, $3 of which will pay 
for THE LITERARY DIGEST one year in ad- 
ance, and $1 part payment for Dictionary. 

Patented Index. 

For 50 cents extra we will have inserted 
in your Dictionary the Dennison Index: that 
is, the letters of the alphabet will be cutinto 
the front of the book, thus facilitating the 
finding of words. 

We Guarantee Satisfaction, 

We guarantee that the work will give 
satisfaction. If after three days’ examina- 
tion itisnot for any reason satisfactory it 
can be returnedand we will refund the $5.00, 

Acceptance Blank. 

— and return the following, or a copy 
of it: 

Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS, 

18 and 20 ASToR Piace, N. Y. 

I accept your offer for a copy of your Dic- 
tionary, and herewith forward you ONE 
DOLLAR in advance payment for the same, 
and will forward you the remaining Four 
DOLLARS when you notify me thatitisready 
for delivery. it is understood that if 1 am 
not satisfied with the work I shall be at lib- 
erty to send it back within three days after 
{ receive it, and you will return my money. 
I wish my copy bound in sheep. 


. 
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VRBO IT 3, 


finished. It 


and 


ing. 
Dirt falls out when the 


is taken off, not into a pocket as 
in other central-draught lamps. 


Putting in a new wick 
easy matter indeed. 


All this seems strange to one 
who knows how troublesome other 


good lamps are. . 


It is in all the good lamp-stores. 


Sind fot 4 pines COUGHS,:COLDS, BRONCHITIS, i= 
, : CONSUMPTION, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PITTSBURGH Brass Co. CROFULA, AND ALL THROAT AND LUNG AFFECTIONS, 
in both the old and the young, it is unequatted. 
| CAUTION: Beware of i Scott's Emulsion is put up only in Salmon Color Wrapper. 


The Pittsburgh Lamp 
is one of those inven- 
> tions that seems to be 


reach the end as to 
goodness of light 
in every way, 


management. 
The only care 

it requires is 

f. filling and wip- 
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SOME CHILDREN |: 
GROWING Joo FAST |... 
BECOME LISTLESS, FRETFUL, 
WITHOUT, ENERGY, 1 ‘THIN AND 
WEAK. “puT ‘YOU | CAN FORTIFY 
‘AND BUILD THEM UP, BY 
THE USE OF 


PURE cob LIVER OIL 
or HYPOPHOSPHITES 


f Lime and soda. 
PALATABLE AS MILK. a: 


They will take it as readily as any food-and an improvement in Health, 
Strength and Flesh is noticed immediately. As a remedy for 
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SOLD BY DRUGGISTS ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Manufacturing Chemists. 
SD NEW YORKM,-LONDON,-BELLEVILLE,-MILAN,-HARCELONA,-OPORTO, 
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WM. SCHWARZWAELDER & C0, 


37 & 39 FULTON ST., & 268 PEARL ST., 
NEW YORK. 


Estab’d 1834, 
Manufacturers of 
ROLL TOP 


DESKS 


AND 
OFFICE 


FURNITURE. 


BANKING AND OFFICE INTERIORS. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 











9°lo GUARANTEED. 9°, 


First Lien on Real Estate Worth 50 Times Amount 
of Loan. Safe as Government Bonds. Limited 
Amount Offered. Write for Particulars and Refer- 
ences near you. 


UNION BANKING COMPANY 
Aberdeen South Dakota, 








The Use of the Will in 
Public Speaking. 

you attempt to become a public 
‘BEFORE orator or : preacher, you should 
be sure that you possess the necessary qualifications 
of asuccessfull speaker. How to gain these qualifi- 
cations is the all-important question. If the judg- 
ment of public menand st udents may be relied upon 
an answer to this question may be foundin the pages 
of a neatly printed volume on the use of the will in 
public speaking; being AN talks to the students 
of the Universities of St. Andrews and of 
Aberdeen, Scotland. By NATHAN SHEPPARD, author 
of ‘Shut Up in Paris; editor of George Eliot's 
Essays, etc., etc. The Use of the Will, Physical 
Earnestness, Self-reliance, Art of Being Natural, 
Dramatic Element, Rhetoric, Audiences, Shape 
for an Audience Room are the subjects treated 


in this very valuable and 1 lor» 
popular book, ‘‘ BEFORE AN AU DIENCE. 
Price, cloth, 75c. Post free, 


‘*Elocutionists, take notice! Your craft is in 
danger, your occupation is threatened! That is to 
say, if public speakers wi!l heed the advice of the 
author of this book. How many beautiful stories 
of the advice given by actors and orators he spoils ! 
How many beautiful bubbles he bursts! The talks 
are decidedly interesting, witty and philosophical. 
No public speaker can fail to get much good from 
Mr. Sheppard’ s suggestions, ; and no one can fai! to 
find every page of real value.’’"—NaTionac Baptist. 


Funk & Wagnalls, 18-20 Astor Place, NY, 





YOUNG'S GREAT 
Analytical Goncordance 


TO THE BIBLE. 


On an entirely new plan. Containing every word 
in alphabetical order, arranged under its Hebrew or 
Greek original, with the literal meaning of each and 
its pronunciation. Exhibiting about 311,000 refer- 
ences, marking 30,000 various readings in the New 
Testament. Designed for the simplest reader of the 
English Bible. By Robert Young, LL.D. Fourth 
revised authorized edition, printed on heavy paper. 

One large volume, 4to, cloth, $5.00; sheep, $6.00 ; 
French imperial morocco, $7.00; half morocco, 
$9.00; full morocco, $12.00. Carriage free. 


Cruden’s Concordance is child’s play compared 
RIDE. oH nate —Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, 





Biblical al Lights 


A cylopedia of 10,000 illustrations and 
30,000 cross references, consisting of 
fact. incident and remarkable declara- 
tions taken from the Bible. For use of 
Lawyers (for Biblical Illustration in 
Jury Cases), students, teachers, public 
speakers, ministers and others. Pre- 
pared by Rev. CHARLES E. LITTLE, 
author of ‘‘ Historical Lights,” etc, 


Royal 8vo, 620 pp. Price, Cioth, $4.00; 
Library Sheep, 85.00. 


Topics are taken from the demands of 
religion, philosophy, science, art, social 
life and politics. , . . Has great value 
for educated persons in every calling.”— 
National Baptist, Phila. 


Punk & Wagnalls, 18 & 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 











